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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

— proceedings on the Fourth show a general tendency to 

recur to the earlier and more appropriate observance of the 
day by patriotic assemblies and oratory. In our own city this was 
eminently the case, as, thanks to a committee of public-spirited 
citizens, Independence Square for the first time in eleven years 
witnessed an oration on the lessons of the day. The choice of Mr. 
John Sergeant Wise, of Virginia, as the orator of the day was not 
a bad one. He is a Southerner who stood with his section in the 
Civil War, and who is no more ashamed of that than of being a 
Republican and a Protectionist now. But we must dissent from 
his statement that Alexander Hamilton evaded the question of the 
permanence of the Union, lest by raising it there should be no 
union at all. Hamilton sometimes traded off things he did not 
value to secure ot hers which he thought of great value. But he 
was not a compromiser of the later type. He never surrendered a 
principle in order to put off an evil day. 

Thanks to a suggestion fron Master-workman Powderly, the 
day was observed very generally by the local organizations of the 
Knights of Labor with patriotic addresses. Certainly if any class 
in America have reason to be thankful for the political liberty and 
equality and the freedom from the restrictions of privilege which 
1776 secured us, it is the working men. Not that their situation 
in this country is an ideal one, or one which renders unseasonable 
their united efforts to better their condition. But that condition 
is better in America than elsewhere, because here as nowhere 
else in the world ‘“‘a man’s a man for a’ that!’’ As one Pittsburg 
iron-worker put the case, ‘‘At home in England I was a puddler ; 
here I am a man.” It is because every true American has a 
lofty ideal of well-being and comfort for the whole people of the 
land, that our laws have respect to the interests of the producing 
classes as well as to the consumers, that our wages of labor are 
higher and the style of living better than anywhere else in the 
world. These facts have been obscured partly by the agitations of 
the labor conflict and partly by the artifices of demagogic 
theorists. The Fourth of July, however, is a good day to recall 
them. 


It is generally understood that the President has made up his 
mind to give the vacant place on the Supreme Bench to Secretary 
Lamar. This we regret exceedingly. Not that Mr. Lamar has not 
been one of the most satisfactory members of Mr. Cleveland’scabi- 
net. He stands much higher to-day in popular regard than when 
he was selected for the Secretaryship of the Interior, in spite of 
some decided blunders, Neither do we find fault with the eleva- 
tion of a southerner who was in the war on the wrong side. The 
exclusion of such southerners from our army and navy is enough, 
without keeping them off the bench. If Mr. Cleveland had se- 
lected a Kentuckian or a Missourian for the place, it would not 
have mattered on which side he had fought, if he were competent 
otherwise. But to elevate ‘‘ the favorite son ” of a state so deeply 
stained by public dishonesty as is Mississippi is a blunder apart 
from any question of his political or war record. The Supreme 
Bench is the last safeguard of public integrity. Its position and 
action in this respect never were of suchimportance as at the pres- 
ent moment. The decisions in the Virginia and North Carolina 
cases probably are but the first steps in a course which may re- 
deem the honor of the country by obliging the states to pay their 
debts as fully as the nation does. But every such appointment as 
this of Mr. Lamar weakens the Court in its dealing with this great 
question. We do not know that Mr. Lamar ever was connected 
actively with the repudiation of the obligations of his state. 
Probably not, as the worst of these took place before the war, when 
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the Secretary was not much in public life. But he, like Jefferson 
Davis, has purchased his popularity by silence. Had he said a word 
in criticism, he never would have been sent by Mississippi to sit 
in the national Senate. 


SENATOR CULLOM at last has been heard from as to the pros- 
pects of the Inter-State Commerce bill, with which his name and 
that of Mr. Reagan are associated. He expresses some not un- 
natural surprise that so much obscurity is found in some clauses 
of the bill which never were thought obscure when they were 
only part of State laws on the same subject. He feels sure, how- 
ever, that whatever amendment to the law may be found needful, 
its main provisions are here tostay. It will not be repealed, be- 
cause the longer it is in force, the more clearly will it be seen that 
it is in the interest of the public. With regard to the long-and- 
short-haul clause he said: ‘“‘ For many years the railroads of the 
country have so absolutely controlled our inter-State commerce 
that we have no means of knowing what are the natural channels 
of traffic, or what would be the effect of the natural laws of trade 
upon many at least of the present commercial centres. What the 
critics of the law call natural centres of trade are centres created 
by railroad favoritism which has diverted trade from its natural 
channels into artificial ones at the expense of less favored locali- 
ties.” 

We are sorry to see that Judge Dealy, of Oregon, has enun- 
ciated an interpretation of the Fourth Clause which goes a good 
way towards nullifying it. He rules a long haul to a competitive 
point is not made under “substantially similar conditions” with 
a short haul to a non-competitive point, and therefore that a lower 
charge may be made for the former than for the latter. This rul- 
ing seems to be sustained by the decision of the Supreme Court 
when the Union Pacific sued the Government for higher payment 
for carrying soldiers to a point of the latter kind, and got a deci- 
sion in its favor. In view of this the Oregon court probably could 
not decide the question otherwise, in the absence of specific indi- 
cations of a contrary intention in the law itself. But if this vi- 
cious doctrine of competitive and non-competitive points has se- 
cured such lodgment in our case law, it becomes the duty of Con- 
gress to dislodge it by statute, when the Inter-State Commerce 
Law comes up for amendment. The principle which the authors 
of the law aimed at enacting was the prohibition of benefits not 
conferred and disadvantages not imposed by natural situation. 


ARE we to have a diplomatic representative of the Papal 
government at Washington? Several years before the war we 
broke off diplomatic relations with the government of Pius IX. 
because he closed the American chapel at Rome. Since that time 
the Pope has lost his temporal power, and has therefore much less 
claim to consideration in this respect on our part. But he still 
maintains a court at the Vatican, to which several European gov- 
ernments, not excepting the Protestant rulers of Germany, send 
ambassadors. Dr. McGlynn declares that Leo XIII. desires to 
have our government assume this kind of relation to his court, 
and receive a papal representative at Washington in return. This 
we think very likely, and it is not contradicted by Cardinal 
Gibbons’s assurance that the Pope has no intention of sending a 
nuncio to America. It would strengthen the Pope’s hands in the 
game he is playing against the House of Savoy to have this kind 
of recognition from the government of the great Republic. There 
would be no other use for such a diplomatic representative as the 
Pope might send to Washington. The regulation of religious 
questions is taken from our national government so entirely by the 
Constitution that the relations of Church and State in America are 
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not national but local affairs. It is at Albany or Harrisburg that 
such a representative might be useful to the Roman Catholic Church, 

For this very reason it is idle to talk of any restoration of 
diplomatic intercourse with the papal court. The people of this 
country are in hearty sympathy with united Italy, as was shown 
by the expression of public feeling during the steps which led to 
that unification. The temporal claims of the papacy have no sup- 
porters in America outside the Roman Catholic minority, and 
even Catholics are far from being as united on that point as they 
appeared to be in 1870. We therefore have no reason to take a 
step which could work only to the delay of a settlement of the 
disputes between the Pope and the King. 


WE are sorry to see that a kind of Neo-Malthusianism is be- 
coming a prevalent whim in this country, and has affected men of 
very different classes. Mr. Powderly, for instance, gave utterance 
to something of the sort not long ago. Senator Cullum of Illinois, 
on the Fourth of July, said with great vigor: 

“This has been called the land of the free and the home of the op- 
pressed. So it has been, so it isnow; but it is not and should not be allowed 
to be thadumping ground for all the paupers and criminals of other lands. 
The timeMhas come when the bars of our country should be put up and fast. 
ened against such importation. It should have been done before now. We 
invite all to come with honest purposes to be law-abiding citizens, who can 
care for themselves and will labor for the upbuilding of good government. 
But we have no place for fugitives from justice, for dynamiters, or lawless 
classes of any character. 

“We talk about protection of human industry and home labor—yet 
home labor, either native or naturalized, cannot be protected while the gateg 
of our ports of entry are opened wide to the tens of thousands of persons 
sent here by other countries to lighten their own burdens. Immigration 
should not be stopped, but it should be regulated, and so regulated that the 
18,000,000 persons now in this country engaged in gainful occupations should 
not be thrown out of employment or forced to accept wages which will not 
support them and their families and give them a fair chance in the race of life.’, 

This draws the line at the right place. It is quite fair to ex- 
clude paupers. The law does that, now. It is equally fair to ex. 
clude laborers imported under contract, and the law is a good one 
in spite of its working hardship in a few cases where specially 
skilled labor is needed and scarcely can be had otherwise. It has 
put a stop to the coming of gangs of men and boys clad in canvas 
jackets, who were under bonds to live a slave’s life and house in 
slaves’ quarters for years after theircoming. We see nomore such 
crowds on the railroads which lead to our mining districts, since 
the law was passed. And it would be both fair and wise to ex- 
clude those whose convictions make them the enemies of our social 
order, whether they be Latter-Day Saints or ‘ Social Democrats,” 
or Anarchists. And especially they should be excluded from 
American citizenship, as soon as the most thorough scrutiny of 
their political opinions has detected the fact. 

But all this is very much less than the demand to put a stop to 
immigration, to enact a tariff for Castle Garden, and the other 
cries by which the alarm of the timid find utterance in view of the 
flood of immigrants which is coming. We now have a tariff at 
Castle Garden. We require of every immigrant that he shall make 
such an addition to the monetary wealth of the country as makes 
it certain that he will not be a public burden. The sums brought 
in by the immigrants this year probably will exceed our whole gold 
circulation, and it is their influx which has enabled us to bear the 
burden of heavy and foolish importations of foreign wares. And 
every immigrant becomes not only a producer of something, but a 
consumer of the products of American labor or agriculture to five 
times the extent he would if he had stayed athome. He acquires 
American tastes and adopts the American standard of living with 
wonderful rapidity. Even our Hungarian and Bohemian and 
Polish coolies have been notably Americanized since their emanci- 
pation by the expiration of their contracts. 

In fine, the more people there are in the country under nor- 
mal conditions, the better it is for each and every individual 
among them. 
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THE American Shipping League has been holding a conven- 
tion in Chicago, with the laudable purpose of arousing the interest 
of the people of the interior states in the restoration of our mer- 
chant marine. It was well attended and a good degree of interest 
was shown in its proceedings. These were enlivened by the ap- 
pearance of several Free Trade Democrats, who urged the conven- 
tion to favor the repeal of our protective tariff as the simplest 
and shortest way to revive our shipping. As the materials needed 
to build ships have been on the free list for years past, we do not 
see how the reduction of the tariff would make any change in the 
situation. Fortunately Mr. David H. Mason of Chicago was in at- 
tendance at the convention, and he and others enforced the fal- 
lacies of the Free Trade argument to its satisfaction. 

The convention voted to urge Congress to pass the bill for 
bounties on shipping, which passed the Senate but was smothered 
in the House at the last session. This would be much better than 
nothing, but it would prove a much more assailable policy than 
would the discriminating duties on goods imported in foreign bot- 
toms, which were in force through the earlier decades of our na- 
tional history. 


JEFFERSON DAVIs has had his say about the flags. For a man 
who believes that the cause for which he worked in 1860-65 is not 
dead yet, he shows an unreasonable anxiety to have the South 
conciliated by their return. If Mr. Davis be right in his general 
attitude towards the results of the war, there is no more reason 
for returning the flags now than there was for their return after 
the battle of Gettysburg. He finds two precedents for Mr. Cleve- 
land’s action. The first was in the presentation of the British 
flags taken at Yorktown to General Washington, an act which he 
regards as indicating how little value the fathers of the Republic 
ascribed to such trophies, even when taken from a foreign enemy. 
We think enough of George Washington to believe that the flags 
were not belittled by being given to him. The act besides was 
proper enough in the unsettled and unlocalized condition of the 
American government of that day, which did not own a roofed 
building anywhere to put them in, and depended on the courtesy 
of this and other states for a meeting-place for the Continental 
Congress. And we may remark that the flags taken at Yorktown 
were taken from troops of the same race, speech, religion, and— 
till that war—of the same nationality. They were the trophies of 
a civil war, in which Freedom scored a success, Mr. Davis. 

His other instance is the magnanimity of the Confederate 
government in not carrying away the flags which had been cap- 
tured from the national troops when it evacuated Richmond. 
Does Mr. Davis expect such a statement to be taken seriously ? 
Does he not know that every man in America now living and 
past his thirtieth year remembers with what haste he and his 
friends got themselves out of Richmond on the afternoon of the 
20th of April? As General Grant says in his ‘‘ Memoirs,” follow- 
ing General Weitzel’s despatch to him after the occupation of 
Richmond: ‘“ The city was in the most utter confusion. . . 
having been deserted by the authorities, civil and military, with- 
out any notice whatever that they were about to leave.” Mr. 
Davis had other things to think of than the conveyance of the 
flags to such quarters as he might find safe for the localization of 
the Confederate government. 

* 

For some time past the attention of the labor organizations 
in the North has been directed to the condition of labor in the 
South. It has been felt that the Northern workman cannot iso- 
late himself from his brother in the South, and that the education 
and organization of the freedmen are indispensable to the plans 
which are entertained for the elevation of the working classes gen- 
erally. Hence the decided interest in the Blair Bill which has 
been shown by the Knights of Labor and similar organizations. 

In this situatien of affairs, Northern workmen will read with 
interest what has taken place at Fairview, in South Carolina. The 
colored workmen of that place organized clubs to improve their 
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position as laborers by the means which our trades unions employ. 
‘“Some of them had ideas of a strike at some time in the future, 
for a dollar a day.”’ Their proceedings had some affectation of 
secresy, which excited the alarm of the white residents. A Lynch 
court was organized, and the members of the clubs called before 
it. The investigation satisfied the court that the organization was 
purely industrial, and had no criminal intent. What then ? 
“ They were told that the white people would not allow any such 
organization to exist in secret.” 

In effect the trades union was suppressed, first at Fairview, 
and then at another village, The right of colored workmen to as- 
sociate in this way is as clear as can be. As forthe secresy, there 
was no attempt at concealment when their white neighbors asked 
for the lists of members and made inquiry into the purposes of the 
organization. The animus of the “ warning” is that the freedmen 
shall not associate “to strike for a dollar a day ” or for anything 
else. There are many people who would like to deal in this sum- 
mary fashion with every trades union in the country. But this 
will not make the action more palatable to the great body of 
Northern werkmen, who know that without such unions the work- 
man is powerless to secure favorable terms for his labor. 


THE Labor party and the Prohibitionists both have nominated 
State tickets in Ohio, whose effect probably will be to cancel each 


other and give the Republicans the State by the ordinary major- | 


ity. So long as the Prohibitionists were the only secondary party, 
the Democrats were quite friendly to such movements, knowing 
that the Republicans were the worst sufferers. But now the 


three-cornered fight has become four-cornered, and they are not so | 


well pleased. But even without this, the power of the Prohibi- 
tionists to defeat the Republican party in Ohio has become a 
thing of the past. The new liquor tax law has satisfied moder- 
ate temperance people that the Republicans are not indifferent to 
the evils of the liquor traffic, and it is expected that this tax will 
be raised to the High License level by the next Legislature. 

The Prohibitionists threw out inducements to the Labor 
party to accept their ticket, but met with no response. And yet 
their coalition is far from being impossible. The influence of the 
Knights of Labor, and especially of Mr. Powderly, is arrayed 
against the liquor interest. As the Prohibitionists lose ground 
they will fall in at the rear of the Labor party just as the old 
Greenbackers have done. 

In Ohio the German element in the Labor party was arrayed 
on Mr. George’s side, but the Irish, who are in the majority, were 
against him, so that his theories were not endorsed. This we may 
take to be one of the fruits of the O’Brien incideut. 


THE people of Rhode Island first adopted a Prohibitory 
amendment to the Constitution, and then elected a Democratic 
governor and legislature to enforce it. This was setting the fox 
to watch the geese, and the result is such as might have been ex- 
pected. The legislature at the recent session sought out ways to 
defeat the intention of the law. The authorities admit that in 
Providence the law has not been enforced, that there has been an 
increase of drunkenness even. They plead, however, that the 
friends of the new policy do not prosecute the offenders. The 
Prohibitionists retort that it is the business of the authorities. 
That they did not bargain to do when they voted the amendment 
into the state constitution. 

It remains to be seen whether the Prohibitionists will codp- 
erate as heartily at the next election with the Mugwumps and the 
Democrats to put the state into the hands of that party again. 


SOMETIMES the case is put against strikes as though all the 
work omitted in the period of idleness were lost to the workmen. 
Most commonly it happens that a strike merely means steadier 
and more constant work through the months which follow it, to 
make up for lost time. But this is not the case when the tempo- 
rary deficit caused by the strike is supplied by larger importations 











from abroad. The strikes of the glass workers, the coke workers, 
and the iron workers of Western Pennsylvania have had the 
effect of increasing the importations of the products of those in- 
dustries to twice their former dimensions. Although America is 
capable of supplying its wants of glass, iron, and steel most 
amply, and of exceeding the English products of all these, we 
have been buying them of England for the past five months in 
very large quantities. But as these dissensions between capital 
and labor have come to an end, we now may expect the importa- 
tions to fall to the old figures. 


THAT the theological department of Yale College is not to be- 
come less progressive than the Andover Seminary is indicated by 
the election of Rev. T. T. Munger to a vacant place in the govern- 
ing body of Yale University. Mr. Mungeris as much a representa- 
tive of the newer theology of New England as Prof. Egbert C. 
Smyth, or his brother Rev. Newman Smyth. Probably no other 
American theologian, unless it be Dr. Phillips Brooks, shows more 
of the influence of Frederick Maurice on his thinking. Mr. Hume, 
the returned missionary whom the American Board refused to send 
back to his field of labor, belongs to Dr. Munger’s church, which 
has protested against the refusal to allow him to return. 

In the theological faculty the professors are in sympathy 
with the new orthodoxy. We had the privilege of attending the 
examination of their graduating class before the Association of 
New Haven West, last May, and we were impressed with the 
thoughtfulness, earnestness, and scholarship of the young men. 
Every shade of opinion on the probation question, from Prof. Park 
to Prof. Smyth, was represented, and but one young man declared 
his belief that he had received a direct, inward call to the work of 
the ministry. 

Fortunately for Yale Seminary, the trustees who elect the pro- 
fessors are not supplemented by Visitors whose only raison d’etre 
is to worry them. We presume that Andover is the only Ameri- 
can institution which has copied the English contrivance of super- 
vision by Visitors. Even in England it is becoming obsolete. 


THREE professors of the State University of lowa made them- 
selves especialiy prominent in the enforcement of the Prohibitory 
law. No other professors did the like. The Board of Regents at 
their recent session removed those three professors, and no others, 
from their chairs. The inference is unavoidable that the removal 
was because of their public action in the matter of Prohibition. 
This is most unfortunate for the University of Iowa. That insti- 
tution has to compete with others for good men to occupy its 
chairs. It is not so long since it was looking around for a Presi- 
dent, and after several failures it found one in the Cornell faculty. 
But if the chairs in Iowa are tenable only on condition that their 
occupants shall take no part in public life of which the Regents 
disapprove, then teachers worth having will refuse all offers of 
places in the Faculty. The University will command only third- 
rate and will sink to the level of a third-rate school. 





JACOB SHARP still lives, although convicted of bribery. His 
counsel hoped for his acquittal because of the want of the connec- 
ting link in the evidence. That the aldermen had been bribed 
was proved. That nobody but Mr. Sharp had any motive to bribe 
them was equally clear. But it was not shown that he actually 
did bribe them ; the jury thought they could take that for granted. 
On an absolutely secret ballot they stood twelve for conviction at 
once. Not one of them hesitated, although the seeming flaw in the 
evidence had been urged upon their attention. And the fact in- 
spires the public with a fresh confidence in the jury system. In 
fact juries have done fairly well in this country of late. 


THE Republicans of New York have rid themselves of the 
burden of Captain Mike Cregan. It will be remembered that a 
majority of the county committee declared him guilty of treachery 
in the defeat of Mr. Allen Thorndike Rice, in November, 1836. 
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But a two-thirds vote was required to expel him, and could not be 
had. Recently there has been a fresh election of members of the 
committee, and another gentleman contested Cregan’s seat for the 
Sixteenth District, and, after a contest, has been awarded the seat: 
But Cregan says he will be heard from, when the primary elections 
to the State Convention are held, which is quite probable. 


ENGLISH Politicians are fond of saying that nothing is more 
deceptive than a by-election, but they generally keep the saying 
for those elections which have gone against them. But even the 
Tories admit that their defeat at Spalding is a bad sign for them. 
Spalding is the centre of the southern electoral district of Lincoln- 
shire,—a Tory town in a Tory district. For fifty years they held 
the seat without the aid of the Whig Unionists. There are no in- 
dustries in the place but such as are immediately required by a 
farming population. The voting is done by farmers, farm-laborers, 
and small tradesmen. Even in 1885, when so many agricultural 
constituencies were carried over to the Liberals Spalding remained 
Tory. In 1886 it gave a majority fora Tory and against Home 
Rule. In 1887 there is a shift of 500 votes, and the Home Rule 
Liberal carries the election. Theimpression produced in political 
circles has been immediate and great. The Morning Post scolds 
the Unionist Liberals for their want of organization and activity, 
as though they were to blame for the loss of a constituency always 
Tory. The Times says nothing of the happy etfect of its abuse of 
Mr. Parnell upon the bucolic voter. One cabinet minister sets 
it down to the disappointment of the farmers in the matter of a 
protective duty on wheat. The farmer was disgusted when the 
Tory candidate told him that neither he nor his children would 
live to see such a duty imposed, and so he refused to put pressure 
upon his laborers in behalf of the party. But these explanations 
do not console. If the farmers of this constituency have been 
disappointed, so will the farmers of every other be, and there is a 
bad outlook for the Tories as having played fast-and-loose with 
the Protectionist feeling. 

The truth seems to be that the British voter is getting the 
time to think which the suddenness of Mr. Gladstone’s proposals 
and the consequent dissolution denied to him. He finds the Tories 
confessing by their Coercion bill the impossibility of governing 
Ireland as they undertook to do at the last election. He finds the 
sympathy of the part of mankind for which he cares the most— 
America—is with Mr. Gladstone and Home Rule. And he is quite 
impervious to the considerations which generally make the 
Unionists so frantic in their convictions. His very limitations, 
his aptness to bound his sense of his interests by the horizon of 
his parish, are in the way of keeping at white heat for that impe- 
rial idea which is supposed to involve the suppression of Irish 
nationality. 


THE extent to which Mr. Gladstone has altered the situation 
by his concessions to the prejudices against his original bill is not 
appreciated generally. For one thing, he has admitted that the 
non-representation of Ireland in the Imperial Parliament is not 
essential to the Home Rule idea. This comforts many who, with 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, thought the exclusion of the Irish delega- 
tion would tend to give that country a more independent position, 
and to bring her to the footing of Canada. 

Still more important is his relinquishment of the plan to buy 
out the Irish landlords, and to pledge the English credit. ‘In 
England,” says North and South, “‘ The Unionists made free use of 
the fears which possible loss has on the commercial mind of ‘a na- 
tion of shopkeepers.’ The securities provided were ignored, and 
what was in reality but a very remote contingency was magnified, 
with a ready unscrupulousness, into an almost immediate cer- 
tainty. The result was that John Bull buttoned up his breeches- 
pocket, put down his foot (this time he was in earnest) and said 
‘No! Majority against the government thirty.’ ” 


But now John finds that the people’s William has no designs 
on his pocket in the interest of the Insh landlords. His plan of 
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Home Rule may contain guarantees against their being despoiled 
by the Irish Parliament in the name of Land Reform. But it 
will leave their lands on their hands, and leave them to arrange 
with the Dublin government the terms on which they will sell out 
to their tenants. This of itself will put the Home Rule question 
on a new footing in England. 

It is over the value of these concessions that Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain and Sir Charles Trevelyan have been in controversy. 
Sir Charles insists that they ought to satisfy the Liberals who were 
constrained to oppose Mr. Gladstone in 1886. For himself he is 
satisfied, and returns to the Liberal party. Mr. Chamberlain is not, 
and he taunts Sir Charles with some statements he made in 1886, 
as to the unsafeness of trusting Irish affairs to the control of an 
Irish executive. But it is evident that Mr. Gladstone has weak- 
ened the position of the Liberal Unionists, and if he could have 
seen his way to making the same concession a year ago, he might 
have “ dished the Whigs.” 


Mr. MATTHEWS, the English Roman Catholic lawyer who 
came into notice by the prosecution of the Colin-Campbell divorce 
suit, has had a bad fall. With unusual official insolence he, as 
Home Secretary, declined to inquire into the conduct of a police 
magistrate who sent a perfectly respectable girl to jail as a pros- 
titute, and refused to hear evidence to the contrary. This was 
more than even the Tories in the House would stand, and when 
the matter was pressed to a vote, the ministry were in a minority. 
Under the circumstances the Home Secretary was bound by Par- 
liamentary etiquette to resign. But it is announced that Lord 
Salisbury has asked him to remain in the Cabinet to the end of 
the session. Here also the Tories are showing that they are 
‘“‘ fey.” Mr. Matthews was rather an unpopular choice for his 
very responsible office. He had had no experience in public busi- 
ness, having been less than a year in Parliament. His promotion, 
which probably was the work of the Queen and Lord Randolph 
Churchill together, was offensive to the Protestant prejudices of 
the Tory party, and personally offensive to the many old Parlia- 
mentary hands who thought they ought to have the place. He 
made another set of enemies when he saw his friend and patron 
Lord Randolph leave the Cabinet and did not follow him. It is 
said that his former patron was the cause of his fall. He cer- 
tainly spoke against his conduct in this instance with a good deal 
of vehemence, as did Mr. Chamberlain, although they both re- 
frained from voting. 


Our friends of The Spectator are distressed that the Irish are 
not brought to like the English, and would not celebrate the jubilee. 
“They honored George IV. and they curse Queen Victoria. There 
for Englishmen is the sting of it. The more friendly we become 
the hotter their hatred grows.” George IV. treated Ireland witha 
consideration which his niece never has shown. He visited Ire- 
land early in his short reign, and declared his intention of coming 
back every year if he could manage it. She has paid it one visit 
in fifty years. He signed the Catholic Emancipation bill against 
his own preferences and convictions; she has been occupied in 
signing Coercion laws. Two great Irish famines occurred in her 
reign, to whose relief she contributed a few hundred pounds. In 
his time English misrule had not yet reached its culmination in 
the loss of 1,225,000 people by hunger, and of 4,800,000 by expa- 
triation. These are the jubilee figures for Ireland. 


As we predicted, the Turks have not signed the convention 
with England about Egypt, and Sir Henry Drummond Wolff has 
been recalled from Constantinople. This is of less importance in 
British politics than it would be if the Tories were out and the 
Liberals had met with such a rebuff. The Tories by tradition keep 
up a livelier interest in foreign politics, and criticise every mistake 
a Liberal government makes. The Liberals hardly care enough, 
where their philanthropic instincts are not aroused, to make a stir 
about anything. 
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THERE is an interesting state of affairs in Servia. The country 
is divided between an Austro-Hungarian party and a Russian 
party. The King is at the head of the former; his Queen, who is 


a Russian princess, leads the latter. Both are out of the country | 


at present. The Queen isin Russia visiting her relatives. The 
King has gone to Vienna,—rumor says,—because he could not 
stay at home. His visit is said to be a virtual exile. M. Ristics, 
whom he left at the head of affairs, is of the Queen’s party. Yet 
the King has ordered him to arrest the Queen, if she should at- 
tempt to re-enter the country. At the same time King Milan is 
getting ready to procure a divorce from his royal spouse. 

All this must prove very embarrasing to Vienna and Peters- 
burg. Czar and Emperor has each been playing his little game in 
Servia, but with the understanding that it should be a quiet game. 
They want no public scandal, no open antagonism. ‘Their réle 
in the public life of Europe is brotherly amity. But then they 
should not have set husband and wife by the ears. Two people 
who are living in that intimate relation must either agree heartily 
or fight scandalously. So Europe laughs over the washing of so 
much soiled linen in public, and the Emperorsebite their thumbs. 


ARE THESE THE ISSUES OF THE WAR? 
HERE is a disposition on the part of the Administration organs 
to confuse the questions in our politics which bear upon the 
attitude of the American people toward the South. It is absurdly 
insisted that Mr. Sherman is inconsistent with himself in his two 
speeches at Nashville and at Springfield. In the former he spoke 
with hearty friendship for the people of the South, recognizing the 
new spirit which was wakening among them in connection with 
their industrial development. In the latter he characterized with 
deserved severity the methods by which the South has been solid- 
ified in politics, and Mr. Blaine’s election in 1884 was prevented. 
Similarly Mr. Hoar is charged with hypocrisy inno measured terms 
by the Atlanta Constitution, because he welcomed to Boston a com- 
pany of Virginia soldiers, whose organization bears the name of 
General Lee, while he also has spoken of southern political meth- 
ods with nearly as much emphasis as Mr. Sherman. Both these 
gentlemen are charged with “‘ waving the bloody shirt,” “‘ reviving 
the issues of the war” and other offences against the peace and 
harmony of the American people. 

We should like these critics of Messrs. Sherman and Hoar to 
tell us when the war came to an end and when the Ku Klux was 
dissolved? That the latter was a prolongation of the former we 
all recognize. It was mainly the younger element in the Confeder- 
ate army trying to regain in midnight raids the power which they 
failed to vindicate to themselves in daylight battle. But we had 
supposed that both these chapters of our history were presumed to 
have reached their finis. We know that Mr. Jefferson Davis does 
not think so, and that some of the theologians who stood up for slave- 
ry still talk in the old way. But we had supposed that the extinction 
of the Southern Rebellion was an accomplished fact, and that we 
might 

‘“Wipe the slate 
Clean for the ciphering of some nobler fate.” 

But it appears we are mistaken. The cause of the Southern 
Confederacy still lives, and is so holy that the political rascalities of 
to-day may shelter themselves behind it. Because Lee and Jack- 
son fought like brave men in a bad cause, every cross-roads politi- 
cian in the South shall have immunity even from criticism in his 
practices of terrifying colored voters and stuffing ballot-boxes. Be- 
cause the Southern army contended four years against heavy odds, 
it shall be lawful to cheat a Republican out of the Presidency and 
seat a Democrat in his place! And whoso opens his mouth to find 
fault with these things shall be stigmatized as a truce-breaker, an 
enemy to the harmony and brotherhood of the American people; 
The cause of the Confederacy has become so sacred that it conse- 
crates every act and practice of those who claim to be its repre- 
sentatives. 

We leave to the people of the South to judge how far this line 





of argument honors the memory of the men who died for the lost 
cause. But for the American people generally, and those who 
direct its discussion of our public affairs, we claim the right to dis- 
cuss the crimes of to-day, without this constant harking back to 
the past. The deeds of terrorism and fraud on which Messrs. 
Hoar and Sherman have made their comments were done twenty 
years after the war had ended. They were acts of high treason to 
the right of self-government of the American people. They served 
to defeat the will of that people in the choice not only of Chief 
Magistrate, but the National Legislature. They were offenses not 
only against the constitutional and statute law of the land, but the 
eternal laws of truth and righteousness, obedience to which is the 
condition of our national existence. It was this highest law to 
which the Republican party appealed at the outset, when it de- 
clared that slavery was a wrong for which the American people 
should evince reprobation by confining it within the narrowest 
limits the Constitution permitted. It is to the same law we now 
appeal against the fraud, violence, and terrorism by which the 
freedmen have been eliminated from the practical forces of our 
politics. And we make this appeal as much on behalf of the 
southern whites as of the blacks. They suffered in moral character 
from the sin of slavery more than the slaves did. They suffer 
similarly from the degradation of political life, from the acceptance 
of murder as a political instrumentality, and from the falsification 
of their political records, and the other means which have been 
employed to maintain “a white man’s government.” These are 
issues which cannot be ignored by any American who loves his 
country, and has cleared his mind of cant. 


THE CANADIAN AWAKENING. 


VHE fact that the question of American and Canadian relations 
is becoming urgent is appreciated in Canada. The demand 
by the Manitobans for permission to construct their Red River 
Valley railroad, the agitation among the Ontario farmers in favor 
of complete reciprocity, and the firm expression by the Nova Sco- 
tians of their sense of grievance with Dominion policy, are all 
indications of the disturbance which prevails in the public mind in 
Canada, and all bear upon the same general subject, trade relations 
with the United States. The Manitobans want an outlet to their 
neighbors Dakota and Minnesota, the Ontario farmers want to 
send their crops to the American markets, and the Nova Scotians 
want the fishing disputes settled, and their trade intercourse with 
New England ports made as free as possible. 

This pressure is very certain to have a good effect in pro- 
moting an early and satisfactory settlement of the Canadian ques- 
tion. There has been more danger of difficulties and obstacles on 
the other side of the line than upon ours, and the manifestations 
there of an energetic public demand for decisive action must be a 
very favorable circumstance in the endeavor to reach a satisfactory 
conclusion on broad principles. The politics of the Dominion have 
been so much devoted to local and trivial matters, and their issues 
have so often depended upon narrow considerations of personal or 
factional dispute, that it requires the rise of a strong tide of popular 
feeling to cover these little landmarks of party, and give a wider 
outlook to the public policy. 

The discussion of Commercial Union by Mr. Butterworth, Mr. 
Wiman, aud others, at the great meeting of the agriculturists of 
Ontario, is a hopeful evidence of the reasonable and cordial feel- 
ing in which the subject is to be approached. There has been 
some attempt by partisan newspapers in Canada, as there was at 
the ‘Toronto ‘‘ Board of Trade” meeting, to confuse this simple 
question of trade relations with all sorts of political considera- 
tions. The duty of Canada to England, it has been urged by some, 
forbids that she should make and receive concessions of commer- 
cial intercourse with the United States. But it is evident that the 
people of the Dominion,—or, at least, a very large and influential 
part of them,—do not value highly an argument upon these lines. 
Whatever they may think as to the desirableness of preserving 
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their allegiance to the English Empire, they feel sure that it does 
not require them to be on ill terms with their neighbor, and to 
keep open the running sore of a trade question with her. 

It is also seen in Canada that the representations from this 
side of a disinclination to approach the political question are per- 
fectly sincere. There have been two or three American news- 
papers that have thoughtlessly or mischievously asserted a de- 
mand for annexation, as the preliminary or ultimate accompani- 
ment of Commercial Union ; but the evidence that no such a de- 
mand is made or entertained by the American people is abundant, 
we think, to prevent the true issue from being obscured in the dis- 
cussion in Canada. The movement which is begun there must 
certainly continue, and it can hardly fail to develop the simple fact 
that every reasonable consideration demands an early and a fair 
settlement of the trade question between the two countries, on the 
broad and enduring basis which Commercial Union, or Complete 
Reciprocity, alone affords, 








REPORT OF THE SEYBERT COMMISSION.' 


Tae report which the Seybert Commission has just made public 

after some three years occupied in investigating the claims of 
spiritualists and the performances of spiritualistic mediums, is 
merely given as a first instalment of their work, and not as a final 
judgment. So far as it goes, however, the testimony is so uni- 
forimly on one side that we have little hesitation in saying that the 
Commission has reached an agreement on the subject, and that this 
agreement is very emphatically against the spiritualists. There 
is a studied fairness throughout the book ; an unwillingness to draw 
hasty conclusions, to be prejudiced against a belief by the actions 
of a few of its supporters, or to lessen the value of the investiga- 
tion by a purely unsympathetic and critical attitude. They assure 
us in their report that they were all entirely willing to be con- 
vinced of the truth of the spiritualistic belief, and that one of them 
had a leaning in that direction before the work of the Commission 
was undertaken. But that their state of mind was in some degree 
hostile to spiritualism from the first can hardly be doubted after 
the perusal of their report. In the first place their names? will be 
at once recognized as those of men whose habits of mind would be 
highly averse to any easy reception of a belief in the supernatural 
things affirmed of the spiritualists. However much they may 
have been prepared to believe in the possibility of such phenomena 
in a general way, they would be certain to bring all their power of 
critical observation to bear on the concrete facts presented for their 
convincement. A habit of mind resulting in an instant reference 
of material phenomena to material causes, with entire confidence 
in ultimately detecting them, can hardly be called quite fair from 
the spiritualist standpoint, because it practically assumes as an 
axiom the point in dispute. But for most purposes the investiga- 
tion must be said to have been very fair. The Commission treated 
with the mediums in good faith, submitted to their conditions, and 
persevered far beyond the point where most persons, investigating 
for themselves, would have come to an emphatic conclusion that it 
was all humbug. Their conclusions are all one way—they found 
not the slightest traces of what they sought. Much dexterous 
legerdemain they discovered, and considerable mental acuteness 
and shrewd knowledge of human nature, not unaccompanied with 
a thrifty acquisitiveness. But a little sharp observation invariably 
disposed of the mystery, and by a little reading between the lines 
their cautious statement as to the barrenness of results of this in- 
vestigation may be seen to cover a conviction that spiritualism in 
all its commoner forms—slate-writing, table-rapping, and the like— 
is a gross imposition on the credulous, conceived and executed for 
purely money-making purposes. They present their evidence in 
detail, and to most persons it would seem ample to carry the con- 
clusion. 

Slate-writing, to which the Commission probably devoted 
nearly half its time, was studied first under the tutelage of Mrs. 
S. E. Patterson, a medium of the city, and afterwards under that 
of Dr. Henry Slade, of New York, the medium who convinced 
Prof. Zollner, of Leipsic, of the truth of spiritualism. Two meth- 
ods were tried; the first consisting of sealing a double slate to- 
gether with a small fragment of pencil between the two halves, 
and awaiting the appearance of the pencil on the outside as the 
signal that the spirits had finished writing. This was Mrs. Pat- 
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terson’s process, and it was a complete failure. The Commission 
exerted their ingenuity to such good effect in sealing the slates in 
fearful and wonderful ways, that the spirits were completely out- 
witted, and could not abstract the pencil, much less do any writ- 
ing. Once the pencil did appear on the outside, but an examina- 
tion showed the use of a penknife in forcing the sides of the slate 
apart where the seals happened to be loose,and for some unaccount- 
able reason the spirits had forgotten to do the writing for which 
this was the signal. Dr. Slade was a higher priced and bolder 
operator, and cut the knot by declaring that his ‘‘ control” for- 
bade him to have anything to do with the Commission’s elabor- 
ately red-taped and sealed slates, so recourse was had to the sec- 
ond method, of holding the slate under the table for the spirits to 
work on. By this method much writing was obtained but under 
suspicious circumstances. The Commission were not allowed to 
look under the table, but they noticed a fact from which a dis- 
tinctly unspiritual inference could be drawn. All the general 
communications from the spirits were written in a neat, round 
hand, punctuated and capitalized properly : those written in re- 
sponse to special questions were very short, almost illegible, and 
sublimely oblivious of the niceties of grammatical writing. The 
conclusion was obvious that the first were brought to the séance ; 
the second hurriedly written under the table by the medium. 
This conclusion was clinched afterwards by the use of a small 
hand-mirror by one%f the Commission, at a séance with Mrs, Pat- 
terson, when he alone was present. In this case he distinctly saw 
the hand of the medium reflected in the glass held on his knee, 
and saw it writing on the slate. This turned conjecture into cer- 
tainty, and disposed of the slate-writing question. 

One of the highly ingenious performances investigated was 
the following : A curtain about head-high was stretched across one 
corner of a room, and behind it was placed a table, having on it 
some musical instruments, etc. Just in front of this curtain sat 
the medium and one of the investigators, both hidden up to their 
necks by a second curtain. The medium then places both his 
hands on his companion’s arm with a tight grip, and shortly after 
the music sounds, and various things are displayed over the top of 
the curtain, the medium’s companion all the time feeling the 
grasp of both the medium’s hands. This is simply a bright experi- 
ment in neurology. In truth the medium’s right hand is free, 
and is performing all these wonders behind the curtain. The 
grasp of both hands on the arm of the observer is simulated by 
first compressing the wrist with the first two fingers and thumb, 
and then closing the other fingers down further up the arm. If 
the first grasp is powerful, so as to diminish the sensation in the 
arm by its compression, the grasp of the remaining two fingers is 
believed by an unsuspicious observer to be the other hand of the 
medium. 

The marvels of the materializing cabinet were examined on 
several occasions by Dr. H. H. Furness on his own responsibility, 
and are by him attributed simply to imperfect eyesight and per- 
fect credulity on the part of the audience. The “ ghost” who 
comes out of the cabinet and assumes the part of the dead hus- 
band, wife, mother, or father as the case may be, bears the most 
palpable resemblance invariably to the medium or one of the at- 
tendants. Said spirit is protean in its command of forms, and in 
response to the question, ‘‘ ——, dear, is that you?” invariably an- 
swers in the affirmative. Dr. Furness obtained an audience with 
“Olivia”’ and she confessed, on having her memory jogged, to 
cherishing sweet recollections of her Walter and the Talking Oak, 
as set forth in Tennyson’s poem. He also saw Fair Rosamond, 
and condoled with her about the heartlessness of Queen Eleanor, 
and on another occasion saw the veritable Bard of Avon himself, 
but with a less satisfactory result, as he gruffly refused to turn the 
visit to a low use by clearing up the vexed mystery of the mis- 
print ‘‘ Vilorxa ” in “ Timon of Athens.” 

But the weak point in the spiritualists’ exhibits is not occa- 
sional failure or fraud, but the invariable presence of apparatus 
which may be used for fraud. It is hard to make a disinterested 
observer believe that the spirits cannot manipulate a slate pencil 
unless it is held out of sight, or can only play a banjo behind a 
curtain. One showing of such sights in the entire absence of 
preparations or mystery would quickly dispose of the skepticism 
of most people, but this is never offered. In every case which the 
Commission investigated they were forced to submit to a mass of 
scenic and other arrangements, which were all that a juggler 
would ask to perform his wonders, and which often entirely pre- 
cluded intelligent observation. As long as the spirits can only 


work on this basis, most people are likely to conclude that the 
difference between the importance of their manifestations and 
those of jugglers is indistinguishable, and the spiritualists need 
not be astonished at the skeptical attitude of trained investigators 
towards a faith which demands the renunciation of the critical 
judgment as the condition on which its evidence becomes con- 
vincing. A. J. F. 
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THE “STATE OF FRANKLIN.” 


TIVHE State of Franklin, though not found on the map of the 

United States, has an appropriate place in its history. This 
episode forms the chief topic of Mr. J. R. Gilmore’s new volume, 
and deserves to be made familiar. The earliest settlers in what is 
now Tennessee found their way thither from Virginia. ‘They be- 
longed in fact to that tide of emigration which flowed southward 
from Pennsy!vania about the middle of the eighteenth century,when 
the Alleghenies formed a well nigh insuperable barrier to progress 
westward. But along their eastern slope fertile valleys invited 
southward the discontented, the restless, and the adventurous. 
From the family names which mark their track we readily discern 
the Scotch and Scotch-Irish as the strongest element in this move- 
ment. But there were also some of English descent, some Welsh, 
some German, and even a few whose fathers had been driven from 
France by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

To these Huguenots belonged John Sevier, whose family name 
was originally Xavier. The same French vivacity which a few 
years later brought Albert Gallatin, in spite of his imperfect mas- 
tery of the English lauguage, to the frout among the Scotch-Irish 
in western Pennsylvania, then made John Sevier a leader among 
a kindred people in East Tennessee. Both had superior education 
to the surrounding settlers, and winning ways which disarmed 
jealousy. Both had the diplomatic faculty : the Treaty of Ghent 
was in part at least the achievement of Gallatin; the Indians 
whom Sevier had conquered in fight accepted from him the terms 
of peace. Gallatin was a business man and financier; Sevier had 
military genius and was fitted to plant a colony amid hostile ele- 
ments. Both saw quickly what was needed in emergincies and 
were skillful to contrive means to accomplish their ends. Yet both 
were brought into serious trouble by the turbulent people who 
chose them as leaders. Gallatin was the spokesman of the rebels 
in the Whiskey Insurrection; Sevier became an outlaw as the 
champion of the State of Franklin. 

Not until the independence of the United States was achieved 
and acknowledged, did the people realize the vastness and import- 
ance of their national domain. Then they turned their faces 
westward and renewed with vigor the march of civilization. One 
of the temporary results was a conflict of claims among the States 
arising from the irreconcilable stipulations of their colonial char- 
ters. Maryland was the first to propose to cede to the general 
government her shadowy claims to western lands. The Continental 
Congress in 1783, with a view to raising the revenue needed for 
national purposes, urged such a cession on the part of all. Vir- 
ginia, though she had substantial claims to the greater part of the 
unsurveyed empire, generously relinquished them for the common 
welfare. Then North Carolina in the spring of 1784 gave over to 
the national government 29,000,000 acres west of the Blue Ridge. 
Two years were allowed to Congress to accept this grant, but in the 
meantime the State was still to have authority over the territory. 
This district had already been organized into counties bearing the 
names of patriotic generals—Washington, Greene, Sullivan, David- 
son. Their twenty-five thousand inhabitants were still as patri- 
otic as when their bravest men under the leadership of Sevier and 
Shelby had scrambled over the mountains and defeated the right 
wing of Cornwallis’s army in the battle of King’s Mountain. 

The rapid increase of their settlements now called for efficient 
protection from the Cherokees, whose war path lay along the Ten- 
nessee from Georgia to Kentucky. When instead of the protec- 
tion which they requested from North Carolina the people learned 
in that summer that they were cut off and referred to the remote 
and inefficient Congress, they felt that the time had come to act for 
themselves. On the 23d of August, 1784, delegates of three coun- 
ties met at Jonesboro, and decided to form a new State to be 
called ‘‘ Franklin,” in honor of the great statesman, whose home- 
spun proverbs not less than his political wisdom had made his 
name a household word even in the cabins of the frontier. A 
provisional government was formed with Sevier as its head. The 
framing of a constitution was to be the work of another conven- 
tion. But before the latter met the legislature of North Carolina, 
roused by the quick resentment of the counties over the moun- 
tains, hastily retracted the obnoxious act of cession and made new 
and better regulations of their judicial and military affairs.. A su- 
perior court was establisned at Jonesboro, the militia were formed 
into a brigade, and Sevier was appointed brigadier-general. He 
was willing to accept this honor from the State whose constitution 
he had helped to frame. But the people around him, still in the heat 
of their movement, refused to take a backward step, and Sevier, 
after counselling submission, acquiesced in their determination. 
He saw that an efficient government was needed on the spot. The 
Indians were threatening the border settlements; lawless whites 
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were seeking an asylum in the disorganized region. The people 
insisted on having him as the ruler of the new commonwealth, 
and he took the responsibility. 

But trouble of all kinds, internal and external, assailed the 
inchoate State. North Carolina still insisted upon her sovereignty 
aud made special laws for its own mountain territory. The In- 
dians were aware of the quarrel of the white men and were eager 
to take advantage of it. In the constitutional convention, Rev. 
Samuel Houston, evidently a connecting link between Scotch 
Covenanters and the hero of San Jacinto, presented a frame of 
government as theocratic as any ever proposed in New England. 
When by the advice of Sevier the constitution of North Carolina 
with a few modifications was adopted, a large minority entered 
their protest and were thenceforth arrayed in opposition to the 
new State. Sevier exerted himself to meet these varied dangers. 
With his brave followers he kept the Indians in awe. He tried to 
induce the parent state to acquiesce in the separation, even offer- 
ing at one time that Franklin should assume the entire Continen- 
tal debt of North Carolina, exceeding $4,000,000. He tried to se- 
cure the friendly wees gong of Georgia, whose border settle- 
ments were threatened by the same Indians. He appealed to the 
general government for recognition, but in vain. The internal 
troubles. were more serious and finally extinguished the State. 
The new government could not secure the full consent of those 
whom it undertook to govern. The venerable Franklin, who had ac- 
cepted the honor of being eponym of the mountain commonwealth, 
now wisely counseled reconciliation with the parent State. Sevier’s 
sense of honor compelled him to maintain his position till the 
close of the term for which he was elected. When he called the 
militia against the Indians those who responded were tenfold 
those who obeyed the orders of North Carolina officers, but he re- 
fused to employ them against their brethren. He could not how- 
ever prevent a struggle between the county courts of the different 
governments for possession of the records and other documents. 
He even took part in these skirmishes. 

No act passed by the legislature of Franklin at its single ses- 
sion has called forth more comment than its attempt to regulate 
trade and currency. After the Revolution money wasscarce even 
in New York and Philadelphia ; beyond the mountains it was al- 
most unknown. The legislature therefore provided for this emer- 
gency by fixing the value of various articles in common use, from 
sugar to whiskey, and made the skins of various animals the cur- 
rency in which all salaries and public dues were to be paid. This 
‘“‘coon-skin money ” afforded much amusement to the wits of the 
northern States. But even this device could not keep the treas- 
ury of Franklin supplied, and when early in 1787 representatives 
of the contending States agreed that taxes might be paid to either 
until the question of sovereignty was legally settled, Franklin 
was already bankrupt. 

Throughout the disturbances due toan unruly people, Richard 
Caswell, the governor of North Carolina, acted with conspicuous 
wisdom and moderation, and at last had the satisfaction of seeing 
the authority he represented practically restored. He treated 
Sevier always with due courtesy and consideration, but the less 
patient legislature for two years made that leader the sole excep- 
tion to its act of pardon and oblivion. Sevier was then over- 
whelmed with debts incurred on public account and his enemies 
harassed him with executions on his property. At this very time 
of gloom and perplexity there came from distant Philadelphia a 
singular recognition of his patriotic services in the war of the Revo- 
lution ; he was elected a member of the newly instituted Order 
of the Cincinnati—that aristocratic predecessor of the Grand Army 
of the Republic. On the 1st of March, 1788, his term as governor 
expired, and as no successor had been chosen, the State of Frank- 
lin was silently dissolved. In the next year, when North Carolina 
ratified the Federal Constitution, she again ceded to the United 
the “ territory beyond the mountains,” and in 1790 Tennessee was 
there organized as a territorial government without dispute. 
When it Wabeaee a State six years later, John Sevier was the unani- 
mous choice for its first governor, and afterwards was re-elected as 
often as the State constitution or his own inclination would allow. 
Soldier and Indian-fighter as he was, Sevier deserves the higher 
title which Mr. Gilmore has bestowed on him, ‘‘ The Common- 
wealth-Builder.”’ 

In this sketch of the State of Franklin, we have taken a some- 
what different view from that presented by Mr. Gilmore. There is 
a reprehensible extravagance in his award of praise or blame, 
whether to individuals or communities. In treating of North 
Carolina he is unduly severe upon a people not dissimilar from 
those who are the subject of his eulogy. In spite of the boastful 
tone of the present and of his former volume, ‘* The Rear-guard of 
the Revolution,” we think he has not thoroughly digested the 
authorities named in his preface. J. 3 a 
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WEEKLY NOTES. 

HE editor of the New Princeton Review, in his department of 
“Criticisms, Notes, and Reviews,” gives an entertaining but 
not historically complete sketch of our early American magazines. 
First of these was Matthew Carey’s Museum, established in Phila- 
delphia in 1786, and continued for ten years. Then followed Jo- 
seph Dennie’s Portfolio, also issued in this city, and continued 
from 1801 to 1827,—though Dennie died in 1812. But the article 
gives little account of Graham’s Magazine, which from about 1840 
was for ten years the leading magazine of the country, and drew 
to its pages the contributions in prose and verse of Bryant, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Motley, Bayard Taylor, and others. Mr. Graham, 
who directed it, was a man of literary sense and business enter- 
prise, and deserved not merely to achieve success,—as he did in a 

phenomenal manner—but to maintain it. 

* * * 

INPEED it may be said that there practically were no Ameri- 
can magazines of any consequence outside of Philadelphia, until 
the Knickerbocker came forward in New York, to be followed by 
Harper’s and Putnam’s Monthly, and they by all the large company 
that have lived fora time or that yet survive. From the day 
when Matthew Carey started the Museum down to that when 
Graham’s enterprise began to flag under the weight of outside mis- 
fortunes, Philadelphia led the magazine literature of the country.* 

* * * 

Mr. WILLIAM WHARTON, the inventor of the Wharton switch 
and several other valuable appliances to save labor or increase 
safety, has completed an electrically moved street car, which may 
prove the best contrivance for surface railroads. Unlike previous 
constructions of the kind, it has no dependence upon either special 
rails, or wires suspended above the track. The motive power is 
stored under tne seats, and is applied to start or stop, retard or 
accelerate the car’s motion, by turning a handle simply, no brake 
being required. Enough power is stored to keep the car at work 
for thirty miles. In the experimental trip it was shown that the 
car found no difficulty in an up-grade of 264 feet rise to the mile. 
The rate of speed is not mentioned. ; 

The great question with all motors that depend on electric 
power is that of expense. Calculations prove disappointing be- 
cause the inevitable leakage is so hard to estimrte. It is safe to 
say that thus far electrical engineering has failed to satisfy the re- 
quirements of economy in practice. Mr. Wharton claims that his 
invention is cheaper than horse-power. If this is borne out by the 
results, we shall be glad of it. It will mark a new era in the 
handling of electricity as a motive force, as well as solve the horse- 
car problem. 


* * * 


Mr. Henry Hout, the New York publisher, writes on the 
subject of the ‘‘ Libraries” to the Publishers’ Weekly. We take 
this extract from his letter : 

“Before the cheap Libraries appeared, only such books were published 
as, for some reason, could be expected to pay author as well as publisher. But 
the Libraries have not confined themselves to such books, but have also 
flooded the country with stuff that under healthy conditions would not 
justify reprinting, and that is undoubtedly published in England at author's 
expense by hack publishers. The reason for this is that the series must 
appear regularly like a magazine. Unless it does, it is not entitled to cheap 
postage, and it will disappoint its customers. Nothing is more fatal to a 
periodical publication of any kind than irregularity of appearance. So 
these cheap series, to keep up regular and rapid publication, at times when 
good authors were infertile, have had to fill in with poor ones, and even 
with forgotten ones. And all this, of course, is in competition with authors 
of merit—authors prepared to instruct on living questivns, and above all, 
authors prepared to make their theme our own society’s needs and hopes.” 

The Publisher’s Weekly comments on this suggestive letter as 
follows : 

‘While unfortunately there is much truth in the statement made by 
our correspondent, we are nevertheless of the opinion that several factors 
(the cheap Library being one of them) in the demoralization of the book- 
trade and the book-buying public have about had their day. And if those 
who have the interests of their trade at heart will now put forth their best 
endeavors, a reaction must set in again in the direction of healthy and 
normal business.” 


————S_____——_ 


THE JUBILEE BEAUON FIRES. 


LONDON, June 22. 

XE public celebration is very much like another. Flags and 

a liberal display of bunting, illuminations and a procession 
with a seasonable sprinkling of military are the principal features 
expected by the crowds of lookers-on, and in these the State 
jubilee rejoicings were not wanting. I have no doubt that already 
elaborate descriptions of the great pageant in the streets of Lon- 
don and Westminster Abbey have been sent to the American 
papers. But I fancy less has been, and will be, said by correspon- 
dents of the one characteristic feature of the jubilee demonstra- 





tion. I mean the great beacon fires that last night burned on all 
the high hill-tops in England, Scotland and Wales. There is of 
course peculiar interest attached to yesterday’s assemblage of so 
many crowned heads and royal highnesses of Europe, since even 
so conservative a paper as the Standard thinks it will be the last. 
But more interesting still is the fact that for the first time since 
the days of Queen Elizabeth, the Pope has sent an envoy as his 
official representative to England; for the tirst time since the 
sailing of the Armada have great fires been kindled on English 
heights, one answering another and carrying a message through- 
out the land. 

It would have been pleasant enough to have had a good seat 
in the Abbey yesterday and to have seen the principal ceremony 
of the day quietly and comfortably. But on the whole I was not 
sorry to be in Gloucester; for, just as Paris is not France, so Lon- 
don is not England, and it is in the provinces rather than in the 
capital you can find genuine English character. In Wells, another 
cathedral town, where I was staying last week, I heard not a little 
of the Jubilee preparations. ‘There were to be on the Mendip 
Hills and their outliers, the beacon fires, and in the town a dinner 
for poor people, and later, country sports. I should have been 
anxious to see the latter had I not known their principal director, a 
leading citizen and a typical Conservative, his conservatism an in- 
heritance, and not a respect for the past, who would, I felt certain, 
if any local sports survived, be the first to modernize them. In 
Gloucester the rejoicings began in the middle of the night. I 
awoke at intervals to hear “God Save the Queen” sung and 
played on violin and accordeon by my loyal neighbors in the 
Cathedral Close. And almost at daybreak the chiming, or I should 
say, the jangling, of the bells commenced. Beautiful as are many 
of the old rites in connection with the cathedral service that have 
been preserved, the bell jangling is an unquestionable and unwar- 
rantable nuisance. It is especially irritative at Gloucester, where 
there are, in addition to the bells, very sweet chimes that four 
times a day play a pretty old-fashioned tune to which it is a de- 
light to listen. Yesterday morning at eight o’clock the choir 
climbed up to the top of the tower and sang “God Save the 
Queen,” while the towns-people crowded below in the close, the 
men with one or two exceptions keeping on their hats, much to 
my surprise ; for as a rule John Bull in his stupid seriousness, mad- 
dens at the first sound of the national anthem, even when it is 
played by a Chinese orchestra on their tom-toms. The singing 
over, the bells took up the burden of the song and jangled without 
pause until noon, by which time my wishes to the Queen were 
anything but friendly. 


Besides the jangling, the day was honored by gay decorations 
in the business streets and a dinner given to a thousand old people. 
But it is of the fires I wish particularly to speak. In the cool of 
the evening I walked to the highest hill in the neighborhood of 
Gloucester, five miles from the town ;—a pretty walk, once the lone 
straggling suburb was passed, high elms meeting overhead, mead- 
ows stretching away from the hedges, the hills in the distance, 
here and and there a gabled or timbered house by the wayside, and 
now and then the air sweet with honeysuckle. The last two miles 
were up hill with an occasional beautiful broad outlook for miles 
across the country. At the very top, from a rolling upland like 
the moors, rose abruptly a steep narrow ridge and on this a bon- 
fire 20 feet high had been built. I climbed up to the highest point 
to look down upon lower hills and then, far below them, upon the 
lights of Gloucester, and a wide plain with a soft gray mist hanging 
over it. The place was full of people, Gloucestershire farmers 
talking a dialect broader than any I ever heard off the stage, wo- 
men and children in arms, men from the town, their figures 
as I first saw them standing on the ridge silhouetted against the 
pale red of the evening sky. From some of the distant high 
places rockets were sent up to fall in golden or silver showers. 
And then, as the twilight grew deeper, and the clocks of Glou- 
cester were striking ten, from afar on the horizon a red flame 
suddenly blazed, seemingly in the sky. This was the signal light 
from Malvern; and at once, as if by magic, tongues of flame 
leaped up here, there, everywhere, and to all sides from the gath- 
ering shadows. With a great crackling our fire flashed out to 
answer the others throwing a light more brilliant than that of day 
over the high moorland. It was so strong that the blades of grass 
on the little hillocks stood out distinctly against the dark beyond, 
and every face was clearly defined. In the centre of all was the 
glowing flame, blown by the wind, then a space of intense light 
and then a great dark gulf bounded by the “ points of fire.” No 
display of colored lights and fantastic gas jets could be so fine or 
impressive as this illumination of the hills. I counted no less 
than twenty-five of the beacons at once and I think there must 
have been more than thirty within sight from my high vantage 
ground. I knew too that each had sent the message to still further 
re until it burned throughout the land,from Land’s End to John 
o’ Groat’s. 
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One by one the fires disappeared as I went down the hillside, 
until again on level road between the hedges the only light was 
the pale streak in the west showing between the elms, for on this 
longest day in the year the twilight had not quite gone, though 
it was almost midnight. In the town the attempt at illumination 
looked sadly garish and mean after what I had just seen. 


MY GUIDE. 
Lift up thine eyes, my child, 
That I may see 
The innocence that smiled 
In one like thee— 
Thy mother gone. 


Scarce older than thou art, 
With maiden power 
She won a wayward heart, 
That till that hour 
Had worshipped none. 


Swift as a bird of Spring 
In joyous flight, 
That cleaves with shadeless wing 
The sea of light, 
One morning fled. 


When, sudden gloom—and lo! 
A troubled sky— 
A wail of stifled woe— 
An agony— 
And hope was dead. 


Then, as a crystal tear 
Of sorrow born, 
Didst thou, pale star, appear, 
Like one forlorn 
In cheerless night. 


I wept, and weeping turned 

To gaze on thee, 
And through the mist discerned 

A beam for me, 

Lit of her light. 
f JOHN B. TABB. 
REVIEWS. 
Miss BAYLE’s ROMANCE. A Story of To-day. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 
VERY newspaper man writes a novel, nowadays, and although 
published anonymously, “ Miss Bayle’s Romance” is well 
known to be the work of a prominent London journalist. The book 
has excited not a little interest in England, as could hardly fail to 
be the case, since most of the characters are not only taken from 
real life, but go through their several roles ander their own names 
or so thinly disguised that they may easily be identified. The 
Prince of Wales figures conspicuously; Lord Randolph Churchill 
and Mr. Labouchére of Truth also appear in person; Mr. 
Yates is called Mr. Atlas, and Edward King, the journalist and 
novelist, King Edwards. Many others may easily be recognized 
and it would not be a difficult matter to give the real name of the 
noble duke who has mines in Cornwall. Miss Chamberlain, of 
Cleveland, whose successes were so recently paragraphed in all 
our newspapers, seems to have been the prototype of the heroine, 
Miss Alma Bayle, the daughter of a Chicago speculator, (called a 
banker in concession to English prejudices). This young and 
pretty American girl makes the acquaintance of the Prince of 
Wales at Monte Carlo, then goes to England and enjoys all the 
brilliant and varied triumphs which belong to a beauty and a 
great heiress who has been singled out for royal favor. As a 
study of Americans abroad the book has no special originality. 
Miss Bayle conquers wherever she goes, her Americanisms being 
considered naive and charming. She is a healthy, sensible, com- 
monplace girl with an aptitude of getting what she wants out of 
life. Her father, the millionaire, is the best drawn figure in the 
whole composition, and is so well put upon the scene that we see 
him in almost any relation of private and public life, even under- 
stand his very clear financial operations. He is, in fact, a distinct 
and significant addition to our gallery of national types. 

The author has collected a good deal of material and handles 
it in an effective although inartistic way. The whole story shows 
signs of journalisticmethods. The conversations and notably those 
in which distinguished personages figure, sound like the “ inter- 
views ” of a newspaper reporter. ‘To quote as a sample, Miss 





Bayle’s first conversation with the Prince. ‘‘WhenI saw Chi- 
cago,” he said, “I thought it a wonderful city ; there were then 
150,000 people in it, but now my American friends tell me there 
are upwards of half a million.” 

‘“* That’s so, prince, and it is calculated our city isbound to be 
the biggest on our continent, if not in the world.” 

“Have you seen London yet?” ‘No, prince, but mother 
and I expect to be there inside of four weeks.” 

“T hope you will like England. Most Americans do, because 
it is so like their own country in some things, while differing from 
it in others. I thought America very like the best parts of Eng- 
land, and I should like to go thereagain.” Miss Bayle then “ pro- 
ceeded to pay a compliment such as no courtier could have done 
with greater skill and effect.”’ 

“But, prince, why doesn’t the queen visit America? Iam 
sure she would have a glorious time. I never read a more inter- 
esting book than her Journal of Our Life in the Highlands; and 
mother who seldom reads a book, through, read every word of it 
and said that she knew the queen must be popular, because she was 
just like any other good mother.” 

This is not brilliant but it sounds literal. We quote another 
sample of dialogue between the two heroes, Lord Plowden Eton, 
and Mr. Wentworth of Boston. Lord Plowden says, speaking of 
Miss Bayle : : 

“Among other things she questioned me minutely about the 
books I read and the authors I liked best, and she expressed her 
surprise when I told her I never read any of Black’s novels.” 
“ Personally,” said Wentworth, “I prefer the novels of Thackeray 
and George Eliot, yet I could stand an examination by Miss Bayle 
in those of Black which contain vivid pictures of English scenery 
and of the western islands of Scotland. I think you would like 
‘Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,’ the ‘Daughter of Heth,’ 
and the ‘ Princess of Thule.’ ”’ 

‘** Perhaps,” said Lord Plowden, “I am treating you much in 
the same way as Miss Bayle; but if I do not bore you with ques- 
tions, tell me if your fair country-woman is a good specimen of 
your American girls. I do not mean as to looks, because I have 
heard that all Americans are lovely, yet I should like to know 
whether they always say ‘guess,’ and say ‘sir’ to a gentleman 
whenever they open their lips.” 

This sounds a good deal like “‘ Sanford and Merton.” It is in- 
deed a far cry from dialogues like this to clever, naiural and dra- 
matic conversations which express character, define situations and 
make the story move. But the author of ‘Miss Bayle’s Ro- 
mance” has his own way of going to work, and is skilled in his 
own methods. Although his book is not a thorough work of art, 
he has yet concentrated in his story a variety of effective elements 
which make it readable from beginning to end. As a “social 
study” the book is amusing, but it might be difficult to decide 
what particular ideas the author has intended to work out of his 
medley. He certainly succeeds in showing that rich Americans 
with beautiful daughters may largely affect the social and political 
future of England. But at the present moment, when all fashion- 
able London is engaged in féting Buffalo Bill, Americans are not 
likely to pique themselves on having enjoyed similar distinctions. 

The author of ‘‘ Miss Bayle’s Romance” intended no lesson 
and no moral, probably, only wanted to show his unusual knowl- 
edge of America and Americans, the continent of Europe and 
London society, and this he has certainly succeeded in doing. 
We can easily see that he has been everywhere and come in con- 
tact with all classes of people. But we still venture to question 
whether he is right in making the Duke of Windsor say to Mr. 
Bayle: ‘‘ When it is seen you mean no offense, a gentleman will 
never take it.”” We supposed that English people of “‘ good form ” 
tabooed the word gentleman nowadays and called a man a man. 
Gentleman is passed over to “ tradespeople” and flunkies, 

There are so many people whose intellects instead of requir- 
ing to be fed by the ideal tendencies of poetry and art, depend for 
their satisfaction upon their daily newspaper that we consider 
“Miss Bayle’s Romance” ought to find many readers; for it is 
very like a cleverly filled newspaper. What story there is is 
worked up by skilful reporting; it is full of real people who dis- 
course on actual things ; every page contains an allusion to what 
is in vogue, even to Mr. James’s stories and Mr. Howell’s criti- 
cism. 


POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY OF GOETHE. Comprising the Lectures 
and Extempore Discussions before the Milwaukee Literary 
School, in August, 1886. Edited by Marion V. Dudley. Pp. 
vi. and 300. Chicago : 8. C. Griggs & Co. 

We had known that Milwaukee was the centre of American 
interest in Schopenhauer, as St. Louis of Hegel, Jacksonville of 
Plato, and so forth. But we find from this volume that the intel- 
lectual interests of the North-Western city are not limited to the 
study of the gloomy lover of dogs and hater of men. It is true 
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that many of the contributors to this volume are not residents of 
Milwaukee. Mr. Sanborn, Prof. Harris, Mr. Snider, Mrs. Gris- 
wold, and perhaps some others are invited guests, and even our 
Prof. MacAlister can nolonger be held to belong to Wisconsin. 
But the invitation to these honored guests came from Milwaukee, 
as did the selection of the subject, and the interest which attended 
its discussion. Apart therefore from the quality of the book, we 
welcome it as a sign of the growth of culture and of the literary 
spirit in our young and thriving cities of the newer part of the 
country. 

And the quality of the book is very good. As we read we 
were making mental comparisons with the volume of the same 
character and on the same subject, which the Concord School of 
Philosophy published two years ago. If our memory shas not 
played us a trick, this book is the better of the two. There is 
more of rhetorical fervency, and a firmer sense of reality in the 
western volume. Even Prof Snider writes more upon the level 
of us ordinary mortals, and affects less the speech of the Olym- 
pians, although he has that most seductive of topics ‘‘ The Second 
Part of Faust’ for his theme, and speaks his mind on Walt Whit- 
man in just and sober fashion. 

We like exceedingly Mrs. Shorey’s faithful handling of “ The 
Elective Affinities,” and Prof. MacAlister’s very full discussion of 
the paper. It is free from the fault which on one side or another 
defaces every discussion of that novel that we have seen, and shows 
a healthy tone of thought as distinguished from sickly censorious- 
ness and still more sickly eulogy. Mr. Sanborn has done a good 
piece of work in tracing in outline how English literature influ- 
enced Goethe, and how he in turn influenced it. But the theme 
calls for a volume, and we think that the volume would show 
that the reading public of England was not so ignorant of Goethe, 
or so indifferent to him, before Carlyle began to write of him in 
1827, as Mr. Sanborn and people generally suppose. We welcome 
the reference to the first American version by Dr. N. L. Frothing- 
ham and the extracts from it here given. 

Prof. MacAlister discusses Goethe’s notable combination of 
the qualities of the poet and the man of science. But as he spoke 
extemporaneously, the book contains only a reporter’s summary. 
He recognizes Goethe’s want of mathematical training as his great 
defect in the scientific field, and as underlying thatsuperb blunder, 
his theory of light and color. The examples of Clark Maxwell and 
Rowan Hamilton go to show that the most thorough mathemati- 
cal culture may co-exist with a highly poetical temperament. 

We value the book especially as containing so much from 
Prof. MacAlister, not so much in his own paper as in the discus- 
sions of the others. We hope it will contribute to diffuse a better 
knowledge of him among the people of his adopted city, and 
will raise still higher their confidence in his ability and good 
sense. 

Other papers we can mention only. They are: Prof. Harris: 
““Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister;’” Mrs. C. K. Sherman: “ The Di- 
vine Comedy and Faust ;” Prof. Harris: ‘What is most valuable to 
us in German Philosophy and Literature; ” Prof. W. T. Hewitt: 
‘““Goethe as a Man;’’ Horace Rublee: ‘‘Goethe as a Writer, 
Savant and Citizen;” Prof. Snider: “Ode to Goethe ;” Aubertine 
Woodward: “The Erl-King;” and Mrs. H. T. Griswold: 
“*Goethe’s Birthday.” 


NINETEENTH CENTURY SENSE. THE PARODOX OF SPIRITUALISM. 
By John Darby, author of “Odd Hours of a Physician,” 
“Thinkers and Thinking,” ‘Two Thousand Years After,” 
“Brushland,” ‘Hours with John Darby.” Pp. vi. and 222. 
12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1887, 

We have grave doubts as to our own location in time if “ John 
Darby” be accurate as defining what belongs to this century. 
We are not of the type sceptical; we believe there are “ more 
things in heaven and earth than have been dreamed of” in any of 
the current philosophies. But Mr. Darby finds little else in heaven 
and earth than these undreamt-of mysteries. 

His book was suggested by the appointment of the Seybert 
Commission, and its appearance coincides with that of their report. 
Mr. Darby expresses a profound conviction in the excellence of the 
make-up of the commission. But it occurred to him that instead 
of waiting for their report, he would treat of the matter himself, 
His equipment for the undertaking seems to us of the slenderest. 
He had, it seems, been of an impressionable character from boy- 
hood, had heard a voice speak to him as he lay near the bank of 
Christiana Creek, and later in life had heard sweet music discoursed 
as he was summering on the other side of the Delaware. He had 
dabbled in metaphysics, rewriting Plato’s “‘ Phaedo” with refer- 
ence to our century’s larger knowledge of physical science, and 
the like. Then he had seen someindependent slate-writing of the 


kind his friends of the Seybert Commission pronounce to be frau- 
dulent, and had read Prof. Zollner’s untrustworthy account of 








Dr. Slade’s performances at Leipsic, Edwin Arnold’s equally un- 
trustworthy ‘Light of Asia,” and Mr. Jennings’ still more un- 
trustworthy account of the Rosicrucians. And he has devised for 
himself a pantheistic theory of the universe, which sounds like a 
popularized version of Emerson. We all can be Christ or Bud- 
dha if we want to be. It is just as simple as getting fat. 

Mr. Darby has produced a superficial and misleading book on 
an important subject. He has not taken up with thoroughness any 
of the subjects he discusses. His reports of his Spiritualist expe- 
riences are palpably destitute of every element of scientific authen- 
tication. Yet he will make himself very useful if he can induce 
his mediums to do as much before the Seybert Commission as he 
says they did before him. His metaphysics are a cheap Pantheism. 
His acquaintance with the history of the matters on which he 
touches is shallow to a degree. Think of a man who is able to 
read and write retailing the mystification of John Valentin Andrea 
about Christian Rosenkreutz! Mr. Jennings has a good deal to 
answer for, as the author of that preposterous book, in the mis- 
guiding of people who are willing to take their knowledge at sec- 
ond-hand, and ready to swallow any marvel. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 

VOLUME of the shorter stories of George Sand has been 

translated and compiled by Lew Vanderpoole, and is pub- 
lished by the John W. Lovell Co., New York. The title page of 
the volume (‘‘ The Lilies of Florence and other Stories and Le- 
gends”’) states that Lew Vanderpoole is one of Madame Sdnd’s 
literary executors, and the book is dedicated to Mr. W. D. How- 
ells. The undertaking strikes us as a rather pointless one. If 
not the mere sweepings of the novelist’s desk, things she herself 
thought not worth printing, these stories and legends are very 
early and immature efforts. Reputation would never have been 
made by them, and it seems unjust to jeopardize fairly won repute 
by such sequence. The stories, in brief, are hysterical, unnatural, 
unwholesome,—calculated to do neither author nor reader good, 


Another book with Italian atmosphere is “‘ The House of the 
Musician,” by Virginia W. Johnson, (Ticknor & Co., Boston), 
The title does not describe a character in the story, but the scene 
of the narrative, which is in Venice, whither a young Dutch artist 
goes to ply his calling, and by a strange web of circumstance is 
carried deep into the romance of one of the of most entrancing of 
cities. There is a good deal of merit in this book. It is rather exces- 
sively sentimental, but it is written in a good style and especially 
gives a charming series of pictures of life in Venice. 


“A Dateless Bargain,” by C. L. Pirkis, (D. Appleton & Co.; 
New York), is a cleverly written English novel in which Irish 
secret societies play a chief part. We are naturally to expect a 
flood of this kind of fiction now, and the opportunities for variety, 
picturesqueness,and dramatic strength therein are certainly great. 
‘A Dateless Bargain ” is an effective book of its sort, the interest 
being close and well sustained, and the incidents,—if at times 
somewhat strained,—never precisely crossing the line of the im- 
probable. Mr. Pirkis seems to have gifts for this kind—and it is 
a popular kind—of writing, and we shall doubtless hear from him 
again. 

Walter Savage Landor was pronounced by Southey to be the 
English poet who approached Goethe most nearly. He is said by 
amore recent English critic to have been nothing but an over- 
grown school-boy, who went on writing copies of Latin verses 
and other school exercises,after he left schoo!,and quarrelling with 
everybody in the fashion of the playground. That the truth lies 
between the two statements will be the opinion of those who read 
his ‘‘ Gebir”’ and ‘‘ Count Julian,” republished in the “ National 
Library ” of Cassell & Co. Both poems—the second is a drama— 
show power of description, passion, individuality. Both miss the 
highest success, perhaps through a schoolboy-like failure to real- 
ize the complexity and variety of life. 


Messrs. T. & J. W. Johnson & Co., Philadelphia, make a timely 
issue of two pamphlets. One of these includes the text of the 
Constitution of the United States, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and Articles of Confederation. The other gives the Penn- 
sylvania Liquor License Laws of 1887, including the “ Brooks 
High License Act,” with numerous notes showing the action of the 
Legislature on the two laws while in process of passage, and the 
decisions of the courts bearing on the subject,-—these being the 
work of Mr. James Monaghan, a member of the bar of Chester 
county. Mr. Monaghan has in preparation a larger work, to be 
published by Messrs. Johnson, on “ Liquor License Laws and Prac- 
tice’ in Pennsylvania. 
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AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


the July issue of the New Princeton Review, Mr. Gilder, of The 

Century, discusses “Certain Tendencies in Current Litera- 
ture,’ a theme for which his position of observation renders him 
highly competent. He considers, among other things, Prof. 
Boyesen’s complaint that the dominant patrons of fiction are 
young girls, and that their demand is exclusively for a certain sort 
of “amusing” novels. He thinks the American girls are not 
so bad as Professor Boyesen does. ‘She has, I takeit,a good deal 
of penetration, of sympathy, of enthusiasm; her intelligent interest 
and curiosity cover a wide and widening field ; and in the matter 
now at issue she probably occasions more alarm than she suffers. 
the impartial observer will agree to this, that while, according to 
Professor Boyesen, the American novelist has been making his 
living out of the young American girl, he has never yet quite done 
her justice in fiction. Perhaps we can now understand the reason 
why; for it seems that he may at the same time exaggerate her 
dominance and underrate her common-sense.” 


Of Miss Mary Murfree (‘Charles Egbert Craddock”’) the Savan- 
nah News says that, ‘‘ nobody who met the fragile, pale faced, lame 
girl during her recent flying visit to New York found it easy to 
understand how such a quiet little creature, who was obliged to 
sit to receive her guests, could have obtained such a mountaineer’s 
familiarity with the rocks and the trees of the Tennessee crags, or 
have drawn such bold masterly sketches of the rough characters 
who live among them. She writes like an active, fearless man, 
accustomed to every phase of a wild, out-of-door life. She looks 
like the most delicate of fireside-bred women.” She issmall, with 
big eyes and dark hair. She is very simple, natural, and straight- 
forward in conversation, and modest to a degree. 


Mr. Joseph Pennell has recently been in Wells and Glouces- 
ter, (Eng.), with his wife, finishing his illustrations for Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer’s articles. The hitherto anonymous novel, “ Face to 
Face,” is now published with the name of Arlo Bates on the title 
page. Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson has taken a villa at 
Florence for a year, but intends to return to Florida to make her 
permanent home. S. Dana Horton has written a work which 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish, entitled, “‘ The Silver Pound 
and England’s Monetary Policy Since the Restoration.” 


Dr. O’Reilly’s Life of Leo XIII. was advertised in London a 
fortnight ago as immediately forthcoming. A second edition of 
the Memoir of Mrs. Annie Gilchrist has already been called for. 
There will be two more volumes of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica’’ and a supplemental Index volume, making twenty-five 
volumes of the work in all. It will be completed within a year. 
——The biography of Edwin M. Stanton by George C. Gorham is 
making progress, but it is not expected to be complete under at 
least two years. Mr. Gorham is working under the sanction of 
Mr. Stanton’s family. 

















It appears that the number of university students in Germany, 
which twenty years ago was 13,400, had risen to 17,800 ten years 
ago, and is now 28,000; during the last five years the number of 
students has increased twenty-six per cent., while the increase of 
population was only five per cent. It is shown by undoubted sta- 
tistics that all the professions and trades which demand special 
training are becoming greatly overcrowded, and that a large and 
constantly increasing number of men who, at the sacrifice of not a 
few of the best years of their life, and considerable expense, have 
acquired a classical education, and have given evidence of ability, 
are forced to wait for years before they can obtain suitable posi- 
tions. The inevitable consequence of this state of things, says 
Prof. Conrad, of Halle, is a growing discontent among these 
classes, often stimulated by the pressure of actual need. 


Mr. Howells calls Tolstoi (in Harper’s ‘‘Editor’s Study ’’) “ the 
greatest living writer, and incomparably the greatest writer of fic- 
tion who has ever lived.” ‘he Worthington Co. will be the 
American publishers of Swinburne’s “ Select Poems.”’ The first 
of the Byrnes-Hawthorne romances of crime is a version of the 
burglary in the Manhattan Bank, New York. It is called ‘ The 
Great Bank Robbery.” It opens in a fashion recalling French de- 
tective stories. 








The current annual report of the New York Mercantile Li- 
brary says: “It has been observed that as the number of cheap 
and poorly printed books multiply, the tastes of our readers be- 
come more fastidious and exacting. Books printed before the 
present glut of cheap literature, the typography of which appeared 
to be perfectly satisfactory at the time they were issued, are now 
refused, and editions with more legible texts demanded. As has 
frequently been the case, these books have not been issued in any 
other form ; therefore it has not been possible for us to comply with 
the demands of some of our readers.” 











Albert R. Frey of the Astor Library is preparing a “‘ Diction- 
ary of Sobriquets and Nicknames.” Ticknor & Co. will publish it 
in a volume of 550 pages.——Harper & Bros. are to publish a col- 
lection of engravings by members of the Society of American Wood 
Eagravers. The collection is made up by the artists themselves. 


The House of Lords has sustained Dr. Caird (thereby over- 
ruling a Scotch court), in the contention that he has the right of 
property in his lectures, as against students who report them for 
sale, and publishers who buy and print them. 

The house in Fetter Lane, London, in which Dryden once 
lived, has been destroyed._—The cottage at Chalfont St. Giles, in 
which Milton wrote “‘ Paradise Lost,” is to be converted into a 
museum of relics of the poet. It has been occupied until lately by 
local policemen. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce among their first 
autumn publications ‘‘ The Land of Sleepy Hollow,” a series of 
photogravure representations of the scenes about the home of 
Washington Irving ; ‘ Decisive Battles Since Waterloo,” a continu- 
ation of Creasy’s “ Decisive Battles of the World,” by Col. Thos. 
W. Knox; “ The Isles of the Princes ; or, The Pleasures of Prinkipo,”’ 
by Hon. Samuel S. Cox; ‘“ Kaloolah: The Adventures of Jonathan 
Romer,” by W.S. Mayo, illustrated by Alfred Fredericks; “The 
Art of Conversation,” by Prof. John P. Mahaffy, and ‘‘ The Revo- 
lution in Tanner’s Lane,” by Mark Rutherford, edited by his friend 
Reuben Shapcott. 


Tolstoi’s ‘Scenes from the Siege of Sevastopol,” translated 
by Frank D. Millet, and with an introduction by Mr. Howells, is 
to be immediately published by the Harpers.——Prof. H. A, Beers, 
of Yale College, has prepared a short ‘‘ History of American Lit- 
erature” for the Chautauqua Course. 


The editing of the new “ Pickwick,” shortly to be published by 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall, which it is proposed to call ‘‘ The Vic- 
toria Edition,’ has been entrusted to Mr. C. P. Johnson, the 
author of ‘Hints to Collectors of Dickens’ Works.” The book 
will be in octavo, as was the original edition, but will be issued in 
two volumes and on hand-made paper of a special shape, so as to 
give a better lateral margin to the plates. The illustrations are 
being reproduced in exact facsimile by Messrs. Annam & Swan 
from the original drawings, and will include several unpublished 
drawings by R. W. Buss, Hablét K. Browne (Phiz), and John 
Leech. 


“The Life of George Washington. Studied anew by Edward 
Everett Hale,” is announced by the Putnams. The author says 
in his preface: “ It has been my aim, using in my narrative chiefly 
the diaries and letters of the man himself, to present to the new 
generation of Americans the human Washington in such a way 
that they may have some conception of the man and of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages with which he worked in his great career.” 


The Board of Education of Newark, N. J., on the 24th recon- 
sidered a resolution adopted at a previous meeting, accepting 
‘* Barnes’ History ”’ as a text-book for the public schools, and re- 
ferred the resolution to the Committee on text-books. The book 
has been severely criticised, as giving a version of the late war 
unjust to the Union cause and as unfit to be taught in the public 
schools. Members of the Grand Army of the Republic threaten to 
take their children from the schools if the book should be placed 
in use. The Committee on text-books will examine the book to 
see whether the objections to it can be sustained. 





PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


A NUMBER of notable articles appear in the New Princeton 

Review, for July. Among them are an outline of progress 
in American Art since the Centennial, by 8. G. W. Benjamin; a 
discussion of ‘The Theory of Prohibition,” by Sanford H. Cobb; 
and a translation by Miss Hapgood of one of Tolstoi’s most pow- 
erful pieces of description, “‘ Sevastopol in May,”—a picture of 
events during the great siege. Two papers relate to the literary 
art,—one by Mr. Gilder of The Century, and the other by Prof. T. 
W. Hunt, of Princeton. The latter discusses “ Literary Criti- 
cism,” and makes some interesting suggestions. 

Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole informs The Critic that he has re- 
signed the literary editorship of The Epoch. 

The Ohio Archeological and Historical Society is to establish 
a quarterly magazine. 

In the coming number of The American Magazine, Z. L. White 
will describe the Supreme Court of the United States, and give 
brief accounts of its distinguished members. 

The Hartford Courant announces that it is about to be en- 
larged and issued in the eight-page form, new presses having been 
made for it by Messrs. Hoe & Co. The weekly edition, known as 
the Connecticut Courant, was established in 1764, and claims to be 
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“the oldest newspaper of continuous publication in the country.” ° 


The daily edition was established in 1836, and is one of the best 
of American newspapers, so far as the work of the editors goes. 
Its editorial matter is always good and interesting to intelligent 
readers. The present owners of the paper are five in number, 
including Senator Hawley and Charles Dudley Warner. 

Shakespeariana for July gives especially full reports of re- 
cent procedings of Shakespearian Societies, embracing meetings 
of the New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Avon Clubs, 
among others. This is a unique feature of the magazine and very 
valuable to students. The Reviews, Miscellany, etc., of the num- 
ber are full and interesting, and there are valuable papers by A. 
Rk. Frey, W. J. Rolfe, Appleton Morgan and other specialists. 

The August number of the Book Buyer will contain a sketch, 
with portrait, of the late Rev. Dr. Mark Hopkins. 

The title of Sidney Luska’s new romance, which is to be the 
leading attraction of Lippincott’s Magazine for August, is ‘‘ A Land 
of Love.” It deals with Bohemian life among the Americans in 
the Latin Quarter in Paris. The same issue will contain an ar- 
ticle on “‘ Social Life at Yale,’ by Arthur Edmunds Jenks, of ’88. 
And Miss Edith M. Thomas will contribute a notable poem, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Homesickness of Ganymede.” 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


|’ an editorial in Building attention is called to the bad condi- 

tion of several of the government buildings in Washington, 
both as to sanitary conditions and in regard to fire escapes. Su- 
pervising Architect Bell, of the Treasury, has for some years past 
been trying to get an appropriation through Congress for the ren- 
ovation of the sewerage of the building, and in his last report on 
the matter he stigmatizes as inhuman any further delay in a mat- 
ter involving the life and health of 2,500 employees. The Grand 
Jury has also recently taken notice of the condition of the build- 
ing. In the same report the Grand Jury condemned the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and in regard to their report Building In- 
spector Entwisle is reported to have said: “ It’s the worst fire-trap 
in the United States, and a disgrace to the government. That 
building is four stories high, 300 feet long, and 60 feet wide, and in 
the two upper stories about 1,500 women work, and yet there is 
only one stairway for them to escape by in case of a fire breaking 
out.” The antiquated custom house in New York city is also 
mentioned by Building as an instance of the government’s neg- 
lect of sanitary precautions in its buildings, and no doubt the cus- 
tom house in this city might furnish another example. It is cer- 
tainly to be hoped that something may be quickly done to improve 
this condition of things,but the necessity of putting an appropria- 
tion bill through Congress when any such matters want attention 
undoubtedly acts as a drag on any improvement. 

The New York Electrical Society has decided to give an 
electrical exhibition in that city during the coming fall in the large 
exhibition building of the American Institute. The exhibition 
will open September 28, and continue to December 3, 1887, and is 
intended to include all that relates to the science and application 
of electricity in its broadest sense. No electrical exhibition has 
ever been held in New York, and this exhibition will naturally 
attract considerable attention from her own citizens as well as 
from visitors. The American Institute has provided ample means 
to carry out the designs of the society which is also assured of the 
cooperation of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
Mr. Joseph Wetzler, of 175 Potter building, is the secretary, and 
will furnish would-be exhibitors any needed information. 

Prof. Abbe, of Jena, in a recent scientific publication states 
some of the important results attained by himself and Dr. Schott, 
in the production of new kinds of glass for the use of opticians, 
and refers to some of the marked improvements he has thus been 
able to bring about in the microscope. The researches have con- 
tinued for five years, and have been supported by the Prussian 
government with the final result of the establishment of the Glas- 
technisches Laboratorium of Jena, where the new kinds of glass 
are manufactured for general use. Crown and flint glass can be 
produced, in which the dispersion in different parts of the spectrum 
is nearly proportional, so that in a chromatic combination it is now 
possible entirely, or almost entirely, te do away with the hitherto 
unavoidable secondary spectrum. 

The problem of the construction of a safe elevator for the 
immense tower, nearly 1000 feet high, to be erected at the Paris 
Exposition of 1889, has been exercising the mind of the architect 
considerably. A hydraulic elevator, as used in hotels and other 





places, in which passengers could perform the whole journey in one 
operation, is not in the circumstances practicable ; and a succession 
of shorter lifts requiring frequent changes would give rise to much 
inconvenience to the public who will visit the tower. 


The use of 
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a winding engine for raising the elevator, as used in mines, would 
be considered unsafe for the purpose, and as such, deter people 
from making the ascent. ‘To meet the difficulty M. Eiffel has de- 
vised a new type of elevator in which the whole ascent can be 
made in one journey, while at the same time it presents absolute 
safety. The main idea is that of a huge screw and nut. Below 
the elevator is placed a trolly, with three or more wheels running 
upon an equal number of rails which ascend spirally, and thus 
form a screw having so many threads. The trolly will be re- 
volved either by an electric motor or by a water-engine, but the 
cage will be prevented from revolving by guide-bars. Thus the 
passengers will not feel anything of the rotary motion of the trolly 
underneath, and by making the pitch of the screw sufficiently 
8 degree of safety against a too rapid descent can be ob- 
tained. 


A lighthouse of somewhat novel construction is an iron skele- 
ton one to be erected by the government on Anclote Key, a nar- 
row sand strip lying between Cedar and Tampas Keys; on the 
west coast of Florida. It will be 106 feet high from the base to 
the top of the lantern-chamber, and consists of a hollow central 
shaft six feet, six inches in diameter, secured by heavy posts fastened 
with radial struts and stiffened by wrought-iron diagonal tie-bolts. 
When in position it will have a concrete foundation four feet deep 
and thirty-eight feet square. The lantern-chamber is reached by 
a spiral iron staircase inside the central shaft. The doorways and 
windows are solidly storm-proof. Just below the lantern-chamber 
is the watch-room whence the oil is pumped to the lantern. This 
room is lighted by port-holes in the floor, solidly glazed. The 
lantern-chamber is octagonal in shape and about ten feet high. The 
light and the glass sides of the chamber are being made in France. 
The lighthouse is so well knit together that if the water saps 
away its foundation it can be rolled to another resting-place. 

Prof. Sargent, director of the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard Col- 
lege, estimates that five foreign trees are planted in New England to 
one native. Yet of all foreign trees introduced into America, the 
willow alone, he thinks, has qualities not possessed in a greater de- 
gree by some native. The European oak, and Scotch, Austrian, 
and Corsican pines all die at about the time when they should be 
at their prime; and the Norway spruce, at a corresponding age, is 
decrepit and unsightly. 

Mr. J. 8. Jeans, in his history of steel, says from first to last 
Mr. Bessemer’s patents have brought him royalties to the value of 
£1,057,000, more than $5,000,000, this country paying him a large 
portion of it. Nor is this all. Mr. Jeans, speaking of the immense 
profits of the firm of which Mr. Bessemer was a member, says that 
on the expiration of the fourteen years’ term of partnership of this 
firm, the works which had been greatly increased from time to 
time entirely out of the revenues, were sold by private contract 
for exactly twenty-four times the amount of the whole subscribed 
capital, notwithstanding that the firm had divided in profits during 
the partnership a sum equal to fifty-seven times the gross capital ; 
so that by the mere commercial working of the process, apart from 
the patent, each of the five partners retired, after fourteen years, 
from the Sheffield works, with eighty-one times the amount of his 
subscribed capital, or an average of nearly cent per cent for every 
two months—a result probably unprecedented in the annals of 
commerce. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
LIQUOR PROHIBITION IN CITIES. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 


),ROM your last week’s news “review” I clip the following 
statement and conclusion : 

“The truth appears to be that in the rural districts of Maine 
the law is enforced, and has been so from the first. But even in 
towns of the size of Portland and Bangor it has been a failure. It 
was evaded even when there wasa special police to enforce it, and 
that police was composed of the friends of Prohibition. Sucha law 
can be enforced in almost any rural community, but not in a city 
of any size. That is to say, it is of no use in just the situations 
where the evils of the liquor traffic are at the worst.” 

The above is quoted as a basis of two or three suggested in- 
quiries that logically rise from your statement of the case. I 
assume then the truth of your assertion, that a law admitted to 
the salutary and needful—even more so—in cities than in country 
districts, ‘‘ cannot be there enforced.”” You have not informed us 
if the fact results because such people are more bibulous and reck- 
less, or otherwise more regardless of penal laws. Assuming the 
fact to be true, however, it suggests various explanations—first of 
all being, the famous apothegm of Jefferson, that “ Great cities are 
great sores on the body-politic.” It has long been observed also 
by — thinkers, that urban society is not the normal, 
but abnormal condition of our race, and that people retrograde, 
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while apparently reaching for a higher civilization. These think- 
ers have inferred from vital statistics also that there is no proper 
increase of the population of great cities; that if a Chinese wall 
should shut out rural population from entrance and settlement 
therein no enlargement of limits or increase of buildings would 
be needed—or in other words, cities are places that consume the 
seeming surplus people of the country and are not themselves 
vital producers at all! 

Laws relating to pecuniary obligations however are as heartily 
acknowledged, and as easily enforced in towns as in the country ; 
why then, cannot Prohibition be as readily executed in cities as 
laws against smuggling, for instance, which latter rarely come in 
violent conflict with prohibitory statutes? I answer, the objection 
lies chiefly against commercial ethics, and our dense mode of 
living, where each person is an independent factor, having little 
social intercourse with neighbors, except in the line of trade or 
industry. Thus in social influence and personal habits, each one 
“is a law unto himself.” 

Cupidity in sellers of liquor, and love of sensual indulgence 
with the depraved are the prolific source of the Maine trouble, as 
they will be here; and if it shall ry that “high license’ be 
fairly tried, and the purchasers of “the monopoly ” turn in as our 
tavern keepers did sixty years ago, helping to enforce the law 
against surreptitious dealers, there may be some chance for “ tem- 
perance workers” to indoctrinate the masses into the blessings of 
total abstinence. 

Besides the statute should provide as in England inspectors to 
test the strength and character of all liquors put upon sale. For 
years past this has been one of the iamest defects of our old license 
laws. There have been fancy drinks under various names, often 
quite intoxicating, boldly sold without question or license by any 
one. 

At present Portland and Bangor are choice places for both 
classes of “‘ workers.” Those cities must amend their record or 
count themselves out of ‘‘the land of steady habits.” 

M. AUGE. 








DRIFT. 


NEW YORK dispatch, July 1,says: The American Protective Tariff 
League to-day announced awards of prizes to college students for 
essays on “ The Advantages of a Protective Tariff to the Labor and Indus- 
tries of the United States.” The number of competitors was forty-eight, 
representing eighteen states and thirty-five colleges. Following are the 
awards: First prize, $250, Crawford H. Hening, University of Peunsylvania ; 
second prize, $100, James H. McBride, University of Michigan; third prize, 
$50, H. R. McKenzie, University of Minnesota. Fifteen silver medals were 
awarded, viz: J. W. A. Young, Bucknell University, Pennsylvania; Royal 
Robbins, Harvard University, Massachusetts; George L. Robinson, Prince 
ton College, New Jersey; Calvin Heckler, University of Pennsylvania- 
Coles Van V. Veeder, University of Virginia; Miles Tucker, University of 
Pennsylvania; R. J. Finley, Knox College, Illinois; George L. Neuhoff, 
Washington University, Indiana; D. B. Smith, Cornell College, Iowa; H. 
E. Cushman, Bates College, Maine ; Edward C. Applegrath, Johns Hopkins 
University, Maryland; Frank R. Baldwin, Adelbert College, Ohio; George 
A. Jepherson, Brown University, R. I.; George Otis Draper, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology ; Theodore Baumeister, College of the City of New 
York. 
The judges were: Hon. Henry M. Hoyt, of Pennsylvania; Hon. George 
H. Ely, of Ohio; Professor Van Buren Denslow, and Hon. Mahlon Chance, of 
New York, and Hon. A. M. Garland, of Illinois. 





Rev. Thomas W. Cattell, Ph. D., of Lincoln University, Oxford, died on 
the 29th ult., aged sixty-four years. He was professor of mathematics and 
librarian in the collegiate department and professor of biblical antiquity in 
the theological department. He was a brother of Ex-Senator Alexander 
G. Cattell, of New Jersey, and a brother of Rev. Dr. William C. Cattell, ex- 
President of Lafayette College. He was born in Salem, N. J., July 10, 1823, 
and graduated from Princeton College in 1842, and the seminary in 1847, 





The “by-election” in Lincolnshire, England, on the ist inst., in which 
the Gladstone candidate triumphed, wasb rought on by the succession of the 
itting member, the Hon. Murray E. G. Finch-Hatton, to the peerage. In 
1885, he had carried Spalding over Halley Stewart, liberal, by 78 votes. At 
the last election (1886), Finch-Hatton’s majority (swollen by ‘‘ Unionist ”’ 
votes) rose to nearly 300. But now that Finch-Hatton has been shelved in 
the upper house as the Earl of Winchilsea, Spalding returns in his place a 
Gladstoneite and Home Ruler by a majority of 700. Moreover the canvass 
was made entirely on the Home Rule issue, and the most effective campaign 
documents circulated by the winning party were photographs of scenes at 
the recent Glenbeigh evictions. 





Unhappily, the influence of the Sharps does not end with the legislators. 
It has more or less reached the bar. The long success and immunity which 
they have enjoyed has finally given them in the eyes of lawyers the air and 
reputation of dealers, who, under the pressure of overwhelming necessity, 
now and then have to do things which are not nice, but who, nevertheless, 
can only fairly be criticised on the ground of having chosen a calling which 
fastidious men would consider disagreeable. The evidence given by Mr. 
Bright, the other day, in court, as to the kind of aid he gave Sharp in having 








his way with the aldermen, described things which surely would not have 
been possible in the case of a lawyer of similar standing and similar sensi- 
tiveness about his good name, twenty-five years ago. We venture to assert 
that at that time a reputable lawyer concerned himself about his client’s 
ends, and refused to supply the meaus until he was satisfied that they were 
such as men of honor and a good citizen could approve of, The first great 
step in the downward course was taken when Field and Shearman began to 
contrive the legal machinery, to enable Fisk and Gould to make their pre- 
datory attacks on railroads, in return for fees which amounted to a fortune. 
Before that time the lawyer’s duty in standing by wrong doers was confined 
to their defence after the wrong was committed. Since then the doctrine 
that he may also assist in the preparations for its committal has made rapid 
progress. If it be not checked, it will convert a great profession into the 
worst moral nuisance with which civilized society has had to contend for 
ages.—N. Y. Evening Post. 





Hon. R. W. Townshend, Democratic Congressman from Illinois, said in 
an interview: “I told some friends while in New York that I would prefer 
to take the contract to carry Illinois for the Democrats next year rather 
than Indiana, and I would. The Indiana Democrats appear to be very 
badly divided.” Mr. Townshend is about right concerning Indiana, but he 
had better be careful about contracting to carry Illinois for the Democracy. 
Such a contract might ruin him.—Jndianapolis Journal. 





Portland, Oregon, had an unprecedented pyrotechnic celebration of the 
Fourth, in the illumination of the snow-clad summit of Mount Hood, 12,720 
feet above sea level A party of seven men ascended the mountain, carry- 
ing 100 pounds of “ ordinary red fire”’ for the illumination. The party left 
Portland on Saturday, and it was arranged that after they reached the 
mountain top, two of their number should remain there all night to touch 
off the patriotic fire. This was done at half past eleven o’clock on Monday 
night, and the light was plainly seen in Portland, 51 miles distant in a 
straight line. It is said the illumination was seen eastward in Oregon a 
distance of 75 miles. 





A dispatch from Toronto, Canada, on the 5th, says: “Congressman But- 
terworth, of Ohio, and Erastus Wiman, of New York, terminated theirshort 
tour through Ontario by crossing the lake from Port Hope to Rochester. 
The object of their visit was to test public sentiment in Canada as to 
whether or not it favored the settlement of the fishery question in a man- 
ner that would open in the widest manner the markets of Canada for Amer- 
ican enterprise, and whether by obliterating trade barriers between the two 
countries large intercourse was not possible whereby the great resources of 
Canada in minerals, lumber, fisheries, and agricultural products would be 
made available to the United States in exchange for their products, manu- 
factured and otherwise. The result of the various meetings held was, prac- 
tically, an unanimous verdict that the time had come when the two coun- 
tries should be united by a commercial union, in which the interests of both 
nations would be advanced.” 





Ex-Governor Anson P. Morrill died on the 4th inst., at Augusta, Me. He 
had been stricken with paralysis a week before. Governor Morrill was one 
of the most prominent citizens of Maine, and was long identified with the 
Republican party. He was born at Belgrade, Maine, in 1803, and in 1855 
was elected governor of the State, serving two years. He then retired, only 
to reappear before the public during the exciting times at the beginning of 
the civil war. He was nominated for Congress, and served from 1861 to 
1863. 





A Savannah dispatch under date of July 3, says: “The Rev. Leonard W. 
Bacon, of the Independent Presbyterian church, of this city, delivered an 
extemporaneous Fourth of July sermon to-day which has set the congrega- 
tion by the ears and created a big sensation all overtown. After a brief 
review of the Biblical history of the Jews, Dr. Bacon called attention to the 
fact that the divinity always raised up men to meet national emergencies and 
eulogistically mentioned Washington, Lincoln, and Grant as the saviors of 
this country, taking occasion as he spoke to allude to the south as having 
been in the wrong in the great struggle. The doctor’s language was firm, 
but not severe, but a large portion of the congregation took offense at his 
remarks. One gentleman left the church during the speaking, and at the 
close of the services the congregation neglected to go to the altar to exchange 
civilities with their pastor, as is their custom. The membership of the 
church includes some of the most aristocratic families in the city and names 
which figure prominently in confederate history. Many of these spoke of 
the clergyman’s effort as his funeral sermon, and it will be surprising if the 
incident is not followed by a vacan® pulpit.” 





General James Speed, who was Attorney-General under President Lin- 
coln, died on the 25th ult., at his home near Louisville, Ky. He was born 
in Jefferson, Kentucky, March 11, 1812, and was graduated at St. Joseph’s 
college in that state. He practised law for awhile in Louisville, served in 
both branches of the State Legislature, and obtained prominence as a good 
lawyer and Union man. President Lincoln appointed him Attorney-Gener- 
al in December, 1864, and he remained in office until July 1866. His death 
leaves Simon Cameron and Hugh McCulloch the only survivors of those who 
served in cabinet office under President Lincoln. Mr. McCulloch’s service 
did not begin until March 4, 1865, only five weeks before the assassination. 
Vice-President Hamlin and Mr. Cameron are the two veterans of the Lin- 
coln administration. On the dead list are Seward, Dix, Chase, Fessenden, 
Welles, Stanton, Blair, Dennison, and Bates. 








THE LUNGS ARE STRAINED AND RACKED by a persistent Cough, the 
general strength wasted, and an incurable complaint often established there- 
by. Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant is an effective remedy for Coughs and Colds, 
and exerts a beneficial effect on the Pulmonary and Bronchial Organs. 
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THE AMERICAN aims at an honorable standard in literary excellence, an independent and fearless course 
a catholic and fair-minded relation to controverted qnestions, and the study of the hopeful side of human 


affairs. 


principles. 
seeks to perfect them. 


Designing to justify its name, it represents unhesitatingly the form and substance of American 
Perceiving no superiority in foreign institutions, it prefers those of its own country, and 
It demands American independence, and denounces American subjection. It 


believes that subjection of American industry, or mechanical skill, or commerce, to the grasp of other 
nations, is a foolish and fatal policy. It holds the view that the social condition of our workmen is 
largely dependent on the Protective policy that guards them against the cheap and degraded labor of other 
countries, and that from every point of view alowering of that social condition would be deplorable. It 
therefore advocates a true Protective Tariff, designed to foster no monopoly, but to shield from destructive 
competition every legitimate industry suited to the natural conditions of the country. 


*.* The Chicago Evening Journal, (April 30, 1887), says: 
THE AMERICAN, a weekly periodical published at Philadelphia by a company of which Mr. 
Wharton Barker is President, is one of the really valuable publications of this country. Mr. Robert 


Ellis Thompson is its chief editor. 
ence, the arts and public affairs.” 


It is indeed, what it claims to be, a “journal of literature, sci- 


SOME RECENT EXPRESSIONS. 


From Towa : 
Eneloused find 


eyes the pain, (or pleasure ?) of reading, and cannot put THE AMERICAN on the list. 


of the Week "’ is the best that I see. 
From New York (State) : 


I am inquiring with myself what papers I can spare my poor 


Its ““ Review 
M. K. C. 


I deem THE AMERICAN one of the best, if not the best, of the secular papers that come to me 


Certainly there is not one that I read with more satisfaction and profit. 


my friends, and commend it. 


From North Carolina: 


I am happy to show it to 
J.B. W. 


Ihave received THE AMERICAN during the last year, and have read each issue as soon after it 


was in hand as my engagements would allow. 
tive in every issue. 


I have found it interesting and instruc- 
R. T. B. 





SEE D WA REHO USES. 


WHARTON SWITCH CO. 








21 and 23 8. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


EVERYTHING of the best for the Farm, Garden or 
Country Seat, Over 1500 acres under cultivation 
rowing Landreths’ Garden Seeds. Landreths’ Rural 

Registe rand Almanac for 1885, with catalogue of seeds 

and directions for culture, in English and German 

free to all eer. 
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iD SURANCE. 





INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 
CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 
SURPLUS -----+--+-*-*+--+s-s $2,395,450.73 

No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
Yearly : ronenarnre cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indorsed on every policy. Equal to an interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture. 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this 7 any, of issu- 
ing Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. 





JOS. M. GIBBENS, 


Secretary 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, 


President. 





MARSTON & WAKELIN, - GENERAL AGENTS, 


No. 133 8, Fourth Street, Philadelphia‘ 





Tue WHARTON RAILROAD 


SWITCH COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


METAL WORKING 


MACHINE TOOLS. 


Especially adapted for Railroad Shops. 


EVERY VARIETY OF 
SWITCHES, STANDS, FROGS, 
CROSSINGS, and TRACK SUPPLIES. 


MECHANICAL AND ELEC- 
TRIC INTERLOCKING SIGNALS 
AND APPLIANCES. 


—THE— 


WOOTTEN LOCOMOTIVE. 


WORKS AT JENKINTOWN, PA. 
OFFICE, 125 8. FOURTH ST., Philad'a, — 


INDEX AND TITLE-PAGE OF 


THE AMERICAN, 
For Volumes XI. and XII,—October, 1885, 
to October, 1886. 


*,* Copies of these Title-pages and Indexes 
remain on hand, and can be had upon notice to 
the Publisher of THE AMERIVAN. 














LIFE . AND TRUST Co. 


The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 








OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 





Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $19,472,860.02. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and isempowered by law 
toactas EXECUTOR, ADMIN ISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, C OMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &ec., for the faithful perforinance of which its 
a“ and su ge fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 





SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 





DIKECTUORS: 

Israel Morris, 
Chas. Hartshorne, 
Wm. Gummere, 
Frederic Collins, 
Philip C. Garrett, 
Justus C. Strawbridge, 
James VY. Watson, 

Asa S. Wing. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 


Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ‘ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
eo. C capeaeene Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
ney, e 

EXEC UTE TRUSTS of ev ery kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 

tock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 


ete. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 


Sam’l R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 
Richard Cadbury, 
Henry Haines, 
Richard Wood, 
William Hacker, 
J. M. Albertson, 








THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
‘Thomas Cuchran, W. Rotch Wister, 
Edward C. Knight, Alfred Fitler, 


Charles 8. Hinchman, 
J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
Aaron Fries, 

Charles A. Sparks, 
Joseph Moore, Jr. 


J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 
Clayton French, 





-LANCGUACES. | 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. S. Ros 
ENTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised to 
to speak without a teacher, and in a few weeks, 
French, German, Spanish or Italian. 
' per a De 4 een eo Terms, aes guy for 
books either language. ample CoO} 
cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. ” 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass, 











